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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other si.ailar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
dut from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial inthe Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing Housp 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
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A SOUTHERN FIELD TRIP 
William E. Gardner 


One of the most encouraging and sig- 
nificant steps in the promotion of Liberal- 
ism in the South was taken by the Young 
People’s Conference in Atlanta, Georgia, 
February 22, 23 and 24, in the formation 
of the Southern Liberal Young People’s 
Federation. 

Realizing that the efforts of the separate 
liberal denominations in the South have 
not been and cannot hope to be very suc- 
cessful, over sixty representatives from 
Unitarian and Universalist young people’s 
unions in the states of Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Florida met for a three day conference at 
the United Liberal Church (Universalist- 
Unitarian) in Atlanta, with the local young 
people’s union as host. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Youth Looks Ahead,’ and the young 
peop'e there certainly did look ahead. 
Without hesitation over theological and 
organizational differences, they unani- 
mously voted to organize themselves into 
a Liberal Federation that would include 
all liberal young people’s organizations 
in the South that desire to affiliate. 

The conference program was opened on 
Friday evening with addresses by William 
E. Gardner, executive secretary of the 
National Y. P. C. U., and Winthrop South- 
worth, executive secretary of the National 
Y. P. R. U., both of whom were making 
field trips for their respective organizations 
in the Southern States. 

On Saturday morning the day was begun 
with devotions led by Rev. Warren B. 
Brigham of Brewton, Ala. Following this 
were discussion groups on Y. P. C. U. and 
Y. P. R. U. plans and problems, led by the 
two’ executive secretaries. At this time 
also the new Federation was formed, with 
much enthusiasm on the part of both the 
young people and the several ministers and 
older people present. 

On Saturday afternoon Winthrop South- 
worth addressed the conference, speaking 
on “The International Congress of Free 
Religious Youth,” giving a report of the 
Copenhagen (Denmark) Youth Confer- 
ence of last summer, which he attended 
as a delegate of the Y. P. C. U. and 
Wa lea Ts LU 

A delicious banquet was served by the 
people of the Atlanta church in the evening. 
Mr. Fowler Rowlett of the Atlanta church 
acted as toastmaster. Words of greeting 
were spoken by Miss Marilyn Howard, 
president of the entertaining group; Andrew 
X. Mahy, newly elected president of the 
Federation; Miss Virginia Rhyne, chair- 
man of the conference; Dr. Charles R. 
Joy of Boston; William E. Gardner, 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Rev. Leonard 
Prater, Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Rev. 
Nellie M. Opdale, and Dr. A. F. Hegs, 
pastor of the Atlanta church. 

The devotional service on Sunday morn- 
ing was led by Rev. Hannah J. Powell of 
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Pigeon River, N. C. This was followed 
by the morning church service, with music 
by a newly formed young people’s choir, 
and the morning address by Dr. Charles 
Joy, of Boston, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The officers of the new Federation are: 
Andrew X. Mahy of St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, president; Miss Virginia Rhyne of 
Athens, Georgia, secretary-treasurer. A 
ministerial advisory board was appointed 
consisting of Dr. A. F. Hess of Atlanta, 
Georgia, Dr. George Gilmour of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, and Rev. Hannah J. Powell 
of Pigeon River, North Carolina. 

The delegates left for their homes feel- 
ing that they had, at last, begun something 
that would move forward and be an 
effective influence in spreading liberalism 
throughout the Southern States, and draw 
the young people of the liberal churches 
into closer fellowship. 


MR. LOCKE’S CAMP 


Rey. William Ware Locke, Unitarian 
minister of Westwood, Mass., and presi- 
dent of the Monday Club of Unitarian 
Ministers, has offered to make his summer 
camp on the Little Annisquam River, a 
few miles out of Boston, available to 
Universalist and other denominations on 
the same terms that he has given to people. 
lay and clerical, of his own church. 

The total capacity of the camp is thirty- 
four people. Mr. Locke may be addressed 
at Westwood. 

Camp Agassiz is located in Massa- 
chusetts one mile from West Gloucester 
Station, at Stanwood Point on Little 
Annisquam River, one mile from Glouces- 
ter Harbor and two miles from Wingaer- 
sheck Beach. 

The camp consists of Agassiz House, 
sixteen people; Shaw House, twelve 
people; and Pinafore Cottage, six pecple; 
with about 20,000 feet of land and 275 
feet of water front. 

All houses have electric lights, open 
fire-places and stoves, screened porches, 
toilets and bathing accommodations. The 
houses are in an oak grove on a rocky 
knoll looking across the marshes. The 
entrance from the Gloucester-Essex High- 
way, half a mile from camp, is at the rail- 
road crossing near the Fernwood Garage. 


cs ES 


A MEMORIAL FUND 


In 1931, Mrs. Elizabeth Gage Beach, 
who died Feb. 7, in Litchfield, Ill., estab- 
lished an annuity with the General Con- 
vention on which she has received regular 
income payments. By the terms of the 
annuity agreement, this now establishes a 
fund of $1,000, to be known as a memorial 
to Henry Harrison Beach and Elizabeth 
Gage Beach, the income to be used for the 
support of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, D. C. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sine 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


HISTORY FOR LENT 


S all know, Lent commemorates the struggle 
that Jesus had with himself in the wilderness. 
It covers the forty days from Ash Wednesday 

to Easter. 

Those were great days in the life of Jesus, when 
he battled with himself. Many a religious leader has 
had that kind of battle and had to decide whether 
he would use worldly methods to accomplish heavenly 
results. Once and for all Jesus settled that for his 
own ministry. But the days before the end were the 
greatest of his life. The whole of Lent might well be 
given to them. 

He set his face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem. 
He resolved to battle with exaggerated nationalism, 
race prejudice, religious formalism and pride, in the 
very citadel. He decided that he must make known 
his ideals of personal purity and of an unselfish society 
to the nation at the capital, and when all the country 
people from far and near had come to the capital. 
It was a terrific decision to make. All the records show 
that he felt the danger of losing his life, but that it 
was no mad self-immolation on his part. He had hope 
that his principles might win. He felt it his duty to 
venture all. He was sure that, if he did lose his life, 
God would overrule the result for the advancement 
of a pure faith in God and man. 

Those weeks before Palm Sunday and Good 
Friday were greater even than Palm Sunday and 
Good Friday. 

They are pervaded by a momentous decision, by 
steadfastness almost superhuman, by the wisest, 
tenderest counsel to his followers, by the same old lack 
of understanding on the part of his disciples that we 
face today, and by perfectly sublime courage and 
love in the leader. What a forty days we might have 
if we took for our study the forty days before the end! 


* * 


EIGHTY COLLEGE EDITORS POLLED 
HE Literary Digest, which Mr. Hearst will be 
blacklisting soon, has polled eighty college 
editors about peace. Fifty-three said that the 
United States could stay out of another war and 
twenty-six said no. Sixty-five would bear arms in 
defence of their country and thirteen would not. 
Nine would bear arms in the invasion of another 
country and sixty-nine would not. Seventeen join 
Hearst in believing that we should have a navy and 


air force second to none, and sixty-three said no. 
Seventy-three were for government control of arma- 
ment and munitions, and six against. 

On the League of Nations forty-three were 
favorable to our entry and thirty-six against. 

There were other questions, but these are a fair 
sample. 

The peace sentiment of the youth of the country 
as a whole, revealed by a previous poll, is emphasized 
by the college editors. 


ANY ISABEL ADAMS 


HY did Dr. van Schaick ever print the article?” 
said the voice over the telephone. “It repre- 
sents neither the Universalist nor the Uni- 

tarian position. What ever made him do it?’ The 
voice was that of an intelligent, cultured person, the 
manner that of one outraged by having her church 
put in a false light before the community. 

The article was “‘My Religion,” by Isabel Adams, 
a member of the senior class in the University of 
Illinois. It was her address on Young People’s Day 
in the Universalist church of Urbana. 

Our answer to the lady, and to all others, is that 
we published the article mainly because we desired 
to inform our constituency about the work which in 
our churches we have to do. 

We have many kinds of young people. Isabel 
Adams represents a class to which we pay too little 
attention. Either we do nothing about them or we do 
the wrong thing. 

Besides those who take things as they are without 
question, and those who spend all their energy on the 
mechanics of religion, and those who express their 
religion in social service, we have some young people 
who are equipped intellectually to think about theology 
and the philosophy of religion, and who do think. 

In the Unitarian churches, in the other Protestant 
churches, there are many such young folks. 

How much have we thought about what to say 
to these thoughtful young folks? We often point out 
that many such young people leave the churches. 
Are we not sometimes glad when we no longer are 
bothered by their questions? 

The fact is that the church needs them, and they 
need the church. The intellectual need to learn to live 
in this world and live with all sorts and conditions of 
folks. Otherwise they cannot make the contribution 
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that their lives ought to make. Strange to say, the 
promoters of the pep banquet need to know Isabel 
Adams, and Isabel Adams, any Isabel Adams, needs 
to know the pep banquet. 

More basic than anything else is the need to 
show our young intellectuals that faith and intellect 
can live in the same house. 

A preliminary step for us all to take is to find out 
what the young intellectuals are thinking. That is 
why we published the address. 


NEWARK, DR. ROSE, AND A CONTRACT 


ECAUSE the daily newspapers have published 
the facts, and because we believe that our 
subscribers are entitled to them, we publish 

in this issue an account of the trouble in the Church 
of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J. 

The parish made a contract when the Rev. 
Henry R. Rose, D. D., became pastor emeritus, to pay 
him a yearly pension of $5,000 for life, and after his 
death to pay his wife a yearly pension of $2,500 for 
life. The depression followed, the property shrank in 
value, they were not able to pay Dr. Rose and support 
services, and so ran behind. Dr. Rose gave back part 
of what was due him, as related in the news story, 
but refused, at least until recently, to modify the 
contract. 

For a time the matter was kept on a level of 
friendly negotiation, but gradually feeling developed. 
This feeling was greatly intensified at the time of the 
celebration of the anniversary of the church last fall 
by a sermon which Dr. Rose preached, contrasting his 
methods and successes with the methods and lesser 
achievements of his successor, the Rev. Luke Hamilton 
Garner. 

From that time two entirely unrelated issues 
have been debated: (1) Mr. Garner’s methods and 
Dr. Rose’s criticism of his successor, and (2) the 
contract, but each topic has inflamed the discussion 
of the other. Mr. Garner has felt that Dr. Rose, who 
should be supporting him, was trying to cut the 
ground from under his feet. Dr. Rose has felt that Mr. 
Garner was wrecking the work that he had given his 
life to build up. 

For a long time Dr. Rose denied meddling in the 
affairs of the parish. Now he says publicly in the 
newspapers that the trouble is a struggle between 
those who would keep the church religious and those 
who would secularize it. 

Mr. Garner represents the young liberals. Dr. 
Rose represents the old conservatives. We probably 
would now be classed with the latter, much as we 
dislike the classification, and, therefore, we may be 
able to speak for this class and to say that it is our 
highest duty as old conservatives to try to understand 
the young liberals, to support them in their different 
methods, and, above all, to love them and to help 
them make a success of efforts to serve mankind. It is 
obvious that Mr. Garner, by his frankness, his courage, 
his friendly, winning personality, has won not only 
the support but the love of the great body of his 
people. A very few fine men and women, however, 
who happen to be wealthy men and women, have 
stopped contributing, but the church has made a 


good showing in times that are hard for all churches. 

For Dr. Rose it can be said, and we are especially 
glad to say it, that he has given back part of the 
amount due him under the contract, that when he 
was faced with a request by the parish meeting for 
revision of the contract, he offered to give back all that 
was due him for the next two years, that he acceded 
to the request of the General Superintendent to 
arbitrate the matter, and that just recently he has 
expressed willingness to transfer his interest in the 
contract to the General Convention, a way out that 
probably is impossible legally. 

As Dr. Rose now says that he is willing to reopen 
the matter and as Mr. Latham says that this is what 
the society wants, there seems to be nothing to 
arbitrate. All that needs to be done is to sit down 
together and talk it over in a big, Christlike way. 

We accept the statement of Mr. Harold S. 
Latham that the parish never had an acceptable offer 
for the church property that would have enabled them 
to pay Dr. Rose this pension. We hold, therefore, that 
the contract never should have been made, that, 
having been made, the parish should do its best to 
live up to it, and set an example of fidelity to obliga- 
tions voluntarily undertaken, and that, having been 
made, Dr. Rose should have unmade it or modified it 
before trouble came. 

The most dangerous, and in our opinion the most 
indefensible, thing in this whole business, is the sug- 
gestion that Dr. Rose ought to hold on to the contract 
and keep it alive to prevent Mr. Garner and his friends 
from taking the property and alienating it from the 
denomination. As if a majority of the people in the 
church at Newark did not have honor and loyalty! 
As if it were ethical to use the money power in that 
way! Asif a former pastor were the best one to. pass 
judgment on the methods of his successor! 

No, the one right way out is for the trustees and 
the pastor emeritus of the Newark church to get 
together and cancel this contract, and get rid of what 
amounts to a hundred thousand dollar mortgage held 
by Dr. Rose on this church property. 

In place of a contract Mr. Latham suggests that 
Dr. Rose consent to be an actual pastor emeritus, 
who trusts his people, rather than the party of the 
second part in an ironbound contract. The Newark 
people never would let their old pastor suffer. 

From what we know of Henry Rose, his dis- 
tinguished service in our ministry and his love of the 
denomination, every member of which is involved in 
this trouble, we believe that he will do it. 


* 


UTOPIA DAWNS * 


OHN PRATT WHITMAN, settlement worker, 
journalist, and now a special writer for The 
Christian Science Monitor, has published a series 

of essays on historic Utopias. Several appeared in the 
Momtor. The thesis of the book is stated exactly in 
the title, ‘Utopia Dawns.”’ 

From Isaiah and Plato we come to the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, the New Atlantis of Sir Francis 


*Utopia Dawns. By John Pratt Whitman. Utopia Publish- 
ing Co., 20 Union Park, Boston. Price $2.00, 
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Bacon, the City of the Sun of Tamaso Campanella, 
down through Brook Farm, to Henry George, William 
Morris, Edward Bellamy and H. G. Wells, and finally 
to the Utopia of John and Eleanor Whitman, where 
the Star City, the perfect abode, can be made by the 
simple method of using the knowledge available and 
pulling together. Another way of stating the Whitman 
philosophy is, “Exaltation of the volunteer, glorifica- 
tion of the difficult, and reclamation of the laggards 
and the weak.” 

Most interestingly Mr. Whitman writes of a 
perfect society. He believes that we can have such a 
society. The object of this book is to deepen within us 
the conviction that we ought to work for it. 

* * 


WOODMAN BRADBURY 


OODMAN BRADBURY, professor of homi- 
letics and pastoral duties at Andover-Newton 
Theological School, has closed his book and 

dismissed his classes. He died recently in the New 
England Baptist Hospital at the age of sixty-eight. 

His going was a surprise, to some of us at least, 
for, although he never appeared rugged, he seemed 
much alive, moved briskly and thought quickly. 

He was a Baptist, had preached in Baptist 
churches and was a teacher in an institution now 
Baptist-Congregational, but for long years strictly 
Baptist. Yet, how easily he moved over denomi- 
national frontiers, and his moving over them was just 
as if he did not notice that they were there. He had a 
beautiful face—beautiful for goodness, kindness, 
culture, faith. We knew him only for a few years, and 
we met him only in one place—a book review club— 
but what an impression he made in that time upon 
us all. He testified, albeit unconsciously, to interest 
in the highest values that life offers. He radiated 
certainty that these values were rooted and grounded 
in an All Wise and Beneficent Power. He made us 
think that human beings are a pretty good sort, and 
the Christian ministry a most exalted calling. 

He must have put something that will endure into 
the institution that he served so long. 

It seems almost as if he had been planting vines 
to grow over brick and granite walls, and as if he had 
been making tunes to convince when argument be- 
comes of little use. Certain it is that the doctrine of 
God never grew dim and unreal because of the way 
in which he revealed the doctrine. His God could 
have been called a trinity, or a double trinity, or a 
unity, or more, or less, and we should have been moved 
in his presence to reverence, because so much of the 
Eternal broke through in him. 


* * 
LENT AND THE OTHER FELLOW 

THATEVER our theology, whatever our Chris- 

V \V tology, our thoughts are purified, our actions 
are bettered, by intimate contact with the 
life of Jesus. 

There comes to us in Lent an impulse to think 
more about Jesus. Intellectually we know that all 
days are alike in the sight of God. Emotionally there 
is something different in days wrapped about with a 
beautiful tradition or used by a great company for a 
special purpose. 


We use Lent in order to deny our lower natures 
and to make room for our higher. 

The example of Jesus is the motive power in our 
struggle for the better and the best. 

There are books that we can read to help us get 
his spirit. Of course, if we are thoughtful people, we 
shall not agree with all in the books. How could we? 
They differ so widely. But if we are broad-minded 
people, we shall see what the author is really saying 
in what he seems to say. Catholic and Protestant 
writers agree that there was a life sublime. It is to get 
hold of a little of that sublimity that we are using Lent. 

We observe Lent so that we shall not be all the 
time ‘‘on the make,” so that we shall not be so sensitive 
about the dignities of our offices, so that we shall not 
so consistently underrate the other fellow’s achieve- 
ments and magnify our own, so that we shall be more 
humble in the presence of the great body of truth, 
known and unknown, so that we shall not be afraid in 
the presence of our clear duty, so that we shall not be 
indifferent to the life problems of our fellows. 

Putting it affirmatively, we observe Lent so that 
we shall be concerned about the other fellow, indi- 
vidually and in the mass, and confident that there is 
power to transmute the baser metals of life into pure 
gold, to use for all mankind. 

If we have drifted away from the Holy Land, and 
if the figure of the Nazarene has become dim, let us 
see if with attention and effort the old radiance may 


not come back. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, Illinois, made 
a vigorous and moving appeal to his people to back 
up the Universalist Church locally and nationally. 
Among other things he said: ‘“‘The liberal church with 
its gospel of brotherhood has a place in our day which 
no other institution on earth can fill. Like our other 
educational and cultural institutions, it must not be 
allowed to wane in these times of stress and confusion.” 


The Unitarians have shown breadth and sense in 
going to the Congregationalists for a Director of Re- 
ligious Education. But we imagine we could find 
fellowships where, if anyone went ‘‘outside’’ in that 
way, there would be a howl that you could hear from 
Passamaquoddy Bay to the wilds of California. 


Italy in Abyssinia is exactly like Japan in Man- 
churia. In both cases, plans were made long ahead, 
pretexts found, and the advance begun. It is old- 
fashioned imperialism, which is condemned by the 
most enlightened thought of the world. 


If you are willing to bet on the credit of the 
United States you can buy a bond for $78 and get $100 
for it ten years hence. 


In picking our books to read, whether new or old, 
says Dean Inge, let them be by men who viewed life 
nobly. 


A new slogan is gradually attracting attention: 
“Say it with votes if you want world peace.” 
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When I First Heard of Brooklyn’ 


Owen D. Young 


E first duty of a witness called to testify is 
to expose his qualifications. That is a 
rule of law. It might well be adopted out- 
side the courts, especially in times like these. 
To make this exposure I must refer to some personal 
experiences. 

The three most vivid recollections of my child- 
hood are the farmhouse back in the lot, which is only 
another way of saying off the road, the little white 
Universalist church in the village, and two cousins, 
boys both a little older than I, who spent the summers 
with us on the farm. They came from Brooklyn. 
Anxious ears never listened more intently, a volatile 
youthful imagination was never more inflamed than 
mine by their stories of thistown. They even brought 
me cubeb cigarettes lest I should be tempted to smoke 
their tobacco ones, and in consequence disclose their 
own reprehensible habits to an aunt of such want of 
sympathy and understanding that she did not know 
that they were yet men. From these meetings back 
of the barn, but not too near the straw-stack, which 
took place more than half a century ago, I learned 
more of Brooklyn than since then I have ever known. 
I do not recall that they recounted to me any of their 
experiences in the Sunday school of this church. 
Either they were not unusual enough for them to nar- 
rate or for me to remember. I never ride through 
Brooklyn to this day without many of the names of 
the streets in the lower part of this town recalling to 
my mind the brilliant escapades and daring acts in 
which I participated only vicariously but none the less 
vividly. So much for my qualifications as a ‘‘Brook- 
lynite” to extend congratulations to All Souls Church 
on this ninetieth anniversary of its birth. 

All Souls is a Universalist church, and has al- 
ways been. I have some right, too, as a member of 
that denomination, to bring my congratulations here 
to a church which has rendered a service of distinction 
through three generations. I inherited the Univer- 
salist Church just as I did the Democratic Party. 
The generations of my family that went before me 
were members of both, and, unless my recollection 
serves me badly, I think the lives of the Universalist 
Church and the Democratic Party in this country 
are nearly coincident. 

Prior to their existence, my people were protes- 
tants, first with Martin Luther, then against the 
Lutheran Church itself, and politically against the 
restricted freedom of monarchical control. I mention 
this only because I suspect that it is from that kind of 
background that most Universalists sprang, not that 
they were all Democrats—far from it—but that they 
were protestants. They were debaters on the offside, 
and I have always thought it was fortunate for us, 
who inherited the Universalist Church, that the or- 
thodox churches stood for a small preferred list who 
alone were to enjoy salvation, because that resulted in 
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the offside tendencies of the early Universalists stand- 
ing valiantly, courageously, militantly, for the salva- 
tion of everybody. So it was that we inherited the 
church of all-embracing sympathy and charity. No 
man could be good enough to reach its ideals—no 
man could be bad enough to be beyond the reach of 
its outstretched hand. It is ninety years of that 
inheritance which we celebrate tonight. 

There must be one word more, certainly if one 
puts his right to speak on loyalties either inherited or 
acquired. As one deeply interested in St. Lawrence 
University for more than forty years, as one proud of 
its record and accomplishments, as one who glories in 
its ever-extending capacity for service, I must not 
omit to congratulate All Souls upon the long line of 
St. Lawrence graduates who have sustained her in the 
past and who serve her now. Nor must I omit to 
make acknowledgment to the constituency of this 
church for its support of St. Lawrence both in students 
and in money. I doubt whether there is any one 
church, excluding possibly the one in Canton, which 
has for many years received so much from or given 
so much to St. Lawrence as All Souls Church in 
Brooklyn. 

Far removed from each other not only in miles 
but in atmospheres, both socially and thermally, they 
have contributed much to each other. You sent from 
Brooklyn to Canton boys and girls with social ameni- 
ties and charm which were much needed in the early 
days to enable that co-educational institution to create 
out of a great rural constituency a social training 
school within itself. It must be remembered that 
before the days of the motor car and the radio the 
life of us youngsters who went to St. Lawrence from 
the rural villages was limited, so far as social contacts 
were concerned, to a radius of about five miles. It 
was all important that when we went to Canton we 
should receive the benefit of the enlivening yeast of 
some city boys and girls, who, I have no doubt, ex- 
ploited their mastery of social conventions to a much 
greater extent in Canton than they ever had at home. 
Naturally they showed off to their country cousins to 
the benefit of both, but when St. Lawrence returned 
them to you and sent down some of their own from 
the country, these students brought back with them 
a new and healthy and sound outlook upon life, a 
sense of responsibiltiy, an air of reliability, which 
helped to make and continue All Souls as a church of 
substance and of accomplishment. 

What better example could there be of the truth 
of what I say than Almon Gunnison, who was one of 
the greatest upbuilders of this church when he was its 
pastor, and later of St. Lawrence University when he 
became its president! No one man ever contributed 
more to either institution. Not less, but in a different 
field, was Herbert. One’s voice of congratulation on 
this ninetieth anniversary must not be still in the 
acknowledgment of obligation and the expression of 
gratitude to these two brothers and to their successors 
in that distinguished family. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, as a vicarious resident o 
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Brooklyn in my youth, as a member of the Univer- 
salist Church, as a beneficiary at St. Lawrence of con- 
tacts with many of All Souls boys and girls, as a de- 
voted admirer of Almon and Herbert Gunnison, who 
set an example for us all as to what loyalties mean, as 


a former president of the Corporation of St. Lawrence 
University, as a friend of your constituency, many of 
them from my college days, I bring you tonight with 
pride and satisfaction my heartiest congratulations 
and best wishes. 


Church and State in Mexico---II 


Noble E. McLaughlin 


a) HE total population of Mexico is about sixteen 
{>}, million. Of these, eleven million are pure- 
blooded Indians, direct descendants of the 
Aztec Indians. This means that approxi- 
mately two out of every three are Indians. 
millions are mestizos, or mixtures of Indian and white. 
One million are creole (children of Spanish parents, 
and born in Mexico) and Spanish. There are perhaps a 
million of all other nationalities. These figures are in 
round numbers; there is no accurate census of the 
population. Highty-seven percent of all Mexicans live 
in the country. The proportion of this population and 
their rural distribution presents a problem—a problem 
not only difficult to solve, but one that is typically 
Mexican. 

It is estimated that when the English came to 
Jamestown in 1607, there were eight hundred thousand 
Indians in all the country of the future United States. 
After many decades of Indian warfare, the tribes were 
deported to the reservations assigned to them. We 
found that the white civilization and the Indian 
civilization could not live in peace side by side. What 
would have been our civilization in the United States 
today, if the Indian population had been so numerous 
that we could not put them on reservations, but were 
obliged to live with them, and, by intermarriage with 
them, had today a very numerous half-breed popula- 
tion! By clearing our land of the Indians, as the white 
man advanced, we had a virgin soil to build a white 
man’s civilization. How different was Mexico. The 
Indians were too numerous to move and the white man 
did not come in sufficient numbers to overwhelm him 
in numbers. He conquered him, subdued him, ex- 
ploited him, but the Indian was always in the picture, 
and still is. Mexican civilization is built on an Indian 
base, while that of the United States is not. Recall 
the figures again—-that two out of every three are 
pure-blood Indians. Stuart Chase in his book, ‘‘Mexico 
—Study of the Two Americas,” says that one of the 
chief characteristics of the Mexican Indian is his 
inertia. Here then is a base that is very hard to move, 
or reform or uplift. And it presents a problem of 
stupendous proportions. 

Before our forefathers left the ‘“Mayflower’’ they 
signed a solemn document, covenanting themselves 
in the new world to the enactment of ‘‘equal and just 
laws.’”’ They came to this country seeking freedom 
both for themselves and their descendants, and were 
determined that their children should have the ad- 
vantages of education. Governor Bradford brought 
over 300 books with him on the ‘“‘Mayflower.”’ Sixteen 
years after they landed, Harvard College began. This 
is our American heritage. What a happy beginning 
America had! Now contrast the beginning of Mexico. 
It was almost exactly one hundred years before 
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Plymouth that Cortez set foot on Mexican soil. There 
were no thoughts of equal and just laws in the minds 
of that gang of freebooters. Instead of books, they 
carried the weapons of war—cannon, horses, swords, 
and coats of mail. They were not looking for freedom, 
they were bent on getting gold, by any and every 
means at their command, by fair means or foul. 
Exploitation, domination, and mass conversion were 
the big ideas of the conquistadores. The history of 
Cortez in Mexico is a sordid picture of the cupidity, 
brutality and shame to which the white man can de- 
scend. A feudal system was established, somewhat like 
that of Europe. The Aztec Indian, after fighting a 
brave but futile battle for his home, his religion and his 
country, became the subdued, exploited serf of his 
conquerors. He worked the silver mines (the Mexican 
silver mines have been by far the richest on record, 
having produced more than one-third of the total 
output of the world) and the gold mines. The few 
Spaniards became rich, the Indians remaining always 
but a step from want and starvation. The king of 
Spain for decades ay received seven millions. 
in gold from Mexico. 

The Indians built the churches, twenty thousand 
eight hundred of them. He worked without pay, fre- 
quently without food. At Cholula one may climb the 
old Aztec pyramid, from the top of which, says Prescott 
in his “Conquest of Mexico,’ there were many human 
sacrifices, and look over a landscape dotted with 
churches. Today a beautiful church crowns the ancient 
pile, richly ornamented, clean, peaceful, and with an 
atmosphere that suggests bending the knee. At the 
base of the pyramid are clustered the humble homes of 
five thousand inhabitants, with a massive church 
towering at regular intervals throughout the city— 
eighty-five of them for five thousand people! As 
Cholula was one of the centers of the Aztec religion, 
every time a new god was discovered a church was 
built to combat its influence. I was in quite a number 
of churches in Mexico, and almost without exception 
they were of great beauty within, rich carvings, great 
paintings (some day someone is going to discover that 
Mexico has made a great contribution to religious 
painting) and ornamented with gold. One hears that 
the revolution stripped the churches of their valuables. 
If that is so, it is not apparent in many of them. The 
Church of the Dominicans at Puebla is one of the out- 
standing in its ornamentation. In its chapel there 
apparently is not a square inch of the altar or ceiling 
but that is overlaid with gold leaf. There is so much of 
it, the church and chapel have the appearance of 
“‘heaviness.”’ In a more restrained way the great use 
of gold leaf is apparent in the cathedral in Mexico City, 
in the one at Puebla, and in the Shrine of the Virgin 
at Guadaloupe. The writer considers the latter as 
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inspiringly beautiful as any Catholic church it has been 
his privilege to see in the United States or Canada, or a 
few abroad. 

It must be apparent to the casual reader that the 
maintenance of all these churches is a serious drain on 
the people who support them. Experienced students 
of the Mexican situation point this out. The charges 
of the church for masses for the dead, marriage, bap- 
tism, extreme unction, etc., are very high. One writer 
says it is cheaper to build a house in Mexico than to 
pay the marriage fee. Many therefore live without the 
rites of wedlock, until just before they die, when they 
seek the blessing of the church with their last resources. 
Carleton Beals in his ‘Mexican Maze” has a very inter- 
esting description of the scene in the National Ca- 
thedral when the priests were ordered from Mexico, 
and the people, realizing that this might be their last 
chance, flocked there by the hundreds, endeavoring 
amid the wildest confusion to get their children bap- 
tized, the delayed wedding ceremony performed, and 
other neglected rites attended to. 

Writers on the Mexican situation assert that in its 
heyday the church owned one-half of all landed wealth. 
The church was the nation’s banker, making loans 
to the government. The Bishop of Mexico received 
$130,000 a year. The government today is endeavoring 
to establish a minimum wage of a peso and a half a day 
—or forty-two cents. 

Besides the church, the great haciendas have 
owned and controlled vast areas of Mexican land. 
At one time ‘114 persons owned one-fourth of all the 

‘land in Mexico.” The government says that the vast 
areas of land held by both church and hacienda are 
held illegally, and confiscates them for redistribution. 
“Mexicans do not have inalienable rights as Americans 
do. The state can and does confiscate.”’ I heard 
Plutarco Elias Calles speak at Guadalajara. He is the 
Mussolini of Mexico. He is very energetic in his 
speaking, and the people of that city were wildly 
enthusiastic about him. Whether it was lip service, 
I do not know. His far-flung plan included the return 
of land to the mass of the people, education, health, 
irrigation, roads, railways, and _ industrialization. 
Anyone who goes to Mexico can see in a very short 
time the need for every one of these things. A start 
has been made. Professor Halperin states: ‘“The new 
landed peasant is better off than the peon in only one 
respect: he can now starve without working, but the 
peon had to work while he starved.” 

The forces of reaction to this program are the 
church, the land-owners, the old army men, and the 
super-class. 

Diego Rivera, kicked out of the job of painting 
murals in Radio City, is doing a prodigious work in 
Mexico. He is a very subtle propagandist. Sixty-five 
percent of the Mexican people can neither read nor 
write, so it has been estimated. They can look at 
pictures, however, and see there the story that some- 
one wants to tell them. Rivera has painted vast murals 
on the walls of the National Palace in Mexico City. 
It is the pictorial history of Mexico. The work has not 
been completed. In Cuernavaca he has done a similar 
thing, on the walls of the municipal building. (I have 
forgotten its specific name. It was built by Cortez.) 
The painting begins with Cortez landing in Mexico. 


His soldiers are next seen torturing the Indians to 
reveal the hiding places of gold. The priests stand 
conspicuously blessing the deeds of the conquerors. 
Then the Indians, under the lashes of their masters, 
build the churches and labor on the landed estates. 
Four hundred years of oppression are thus pictured, 
with every conspicuous figure in Mexican history por- 
trayed. Gradually the priest and the church take a 
less conspicuous place in the background. The peon 
takes a more important part. An important figure 
at the end of the mural is Zapata, who endeavored to 
overturn the landed social structure, and give the land 
back to the Indians. The American press used to refer 
to him as a bandit. The Mexicans today regard him 
as a hero. He was a pure-blooded Indian, born in 
Oaxaca, the state that produced those other ruler 
Indians—Porfirio Diaz and Benito Juarez, “the Lin- 
coln of Mexico.” 

Three conspicuous efforts have been made to get. 
from under the feudal system that Spain imposed on 
Mexico. In 1811 a priest, Father Hidalgo, led an 
uprising against the powers that be. He forfeited his 
life, and has become a patron saint of the country. 
After ten years, independence was achieved and Spain 
was out of the picture. The Mexicans learned, how- 
ever, that they had simply changed their masters, for 
the church and the hacienda owners now ruled. A 
string of dictators occupied the chief office of the 
country, until that pure-blooded Indian, Benito 
Juarez, arose to make another attempt to give his 
people economic and religious freedom. The consti- 
tution of 1857 followed, and definitely put the church 
in a subordinate position. Complications followed, 
including the interference of Napoleon III and the 
Maximilian episode. Then came the long rule of the 
dictator, Porfirio Diaz, that put off the day of reckon- 
ing. The revolution came, and with it the new con- 
stitution of 1917. Of this constitution it has been said 
that it is one of the most enlightened on earth, con- 
taining every great principle we love in America. 
These constitutions represent the effort of Mexican 
leaders to make Mexico a part of the modern world. 
It is the attempt of Calles, Rodriguez and Cardenas 
to enforce this constitution that has created the present 
tense situation. President Cardenas has said that the 
religious beliefs of the people are not to be interfered 
with. The exiled Bishop of Mexico, living in Texas 
at present, says they are. Of course it’s a question just 
what is included under the heading of “religious 
beliefs.’’ Carleton Beals in his book, ‘(Mexican Maze,” 
points out three causes of disagreement between 
church and state. 1. A foreign priesthood out of touch 


_ with Mexican needs and civilization. Therefore this 


group is exiled, and Mexico will develop its native 
priests. 2. The excessive charge of the church for all 
religious services. The people are poor, while the 
church is rich. 3. The insistence of the church on 
temporal power. This battle has been lost by the 
church in Mexico as elsewhere. 

Stuart Chase tells the story of a bandit general 
who blocked a railroad for six years. President Obregon 
sent a message to him asking him what he wanted. 
This general replied: “I want land; I want ammunition 
so that I can protect my land. I want plows, and I 
want books and pencils, and blackboards and roads. 
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And I want moving pictures for my people, too. And 
I don’t want any church or any saloon.” 

The Mexican church problem isn’t a problem of 
the United States. It is a situation which the Mexican 
government as a sovereign state must do with as it 
will. Excesses will occur, and some in the United 
States will bring pressure to bear on our government 
to protest strongly, if not to intervene directly. 
Secretary of State Hull recently had to inform a 
Congressman from Massachusetts that “nations are 
entitled to regulate their internal religious conditions 
in such a manner as they deem proper.” 

There will be violence and outrage. Mexican 
people are not as averse to the sight of blood as we are. 
A revolution has been in progress there, with few 
periods of peace, for one hundred and twenty-five 
years. Past history is that, whoever is in power, 
extreme measures are not infrequent. 


zx 


If I were a Catholic, I should want my church 
out of politics. The battle of church and state has been 
a long battle in this world, and the church has been 
on the losing end. I should want my brethren in 
Mexico to have the same advantages in education, in 
religion and in life that I have in the United States. 
The only hope of that is in a new Mexico that begins 
to take its place beside other enlightened nations of 
the world. 

Being an American, I want in the United States 
an intelligent and sympathetic interest in those for- 
ward-looking leaders of Mexico, who are attempting 
to throw off the shackles of the past and to elevate the 
great mass of Mexican people to where they can live 
as average human beings of the twentieth century. 
It seems an almost impossible task, but light is on the 
eee There are unmistakable evidences of the new 

ay. 


Newark, Dr. Rose and a Contract 


On Sunday, February 24, 1935, the Sunday Call, 
of Newark, N. J., published the story of the trouble 
over the contract made by Union Universalist Society 
of Newark with the Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., pastor 
emeritus, and Mrs. Rose. Other Newark and New York 
papers published incomplete stories. While we have 
been in possession of the facts for many months, we 
have withheld them from publication, believing that 
parish and pastor emeritus could adjust their diffi- 
culties best without newspaper publicity. Now it is ob- 
vious that the largest service can be rendered by 
giving everybody the facts. 

First, we publish the story which appeared in the 
Call. Second, the contract. Third, the statement of 
Harold S. Latham, vice-president of the Macmillan 
Company and chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Newark society, read at the parish meeting 
February 15. Fourth, comment by Dr. Rose. On our 
editorial page, we summarize the matter. 

The Editor. 


Society which guides the affairs of the Church 
of the Redeemer at 9387 Broad Street, to 
induce its pastor emeritus, Dr. Henry R. 
Rose, to abrogate a contract which calls for a $5,000 
yearly pension to be paid to him for life, are seemingly 
no nearer realization today than they were several 
years ago when commenced. 

The majority of the society members want Dr. 
Rose to give up the contract, classified by them as a 
“source of irritation and a detriment to the morale 
of the church,” and substitute an informal agreement 
“more in keeping with the spirit which should exist 
between a church body and a clergyman.” 

Dr. Rose, who resigned in 1929—when the con- 
tract was drawn—to become pastor emeritus after 
more than thirty years’ service, refuses to relinquish 
the contract, although on several occasions he has not 
insisted on a 100 percent fulfillment of its terms. 

The controversy between the church society and 
Dr. Rose, although of long standing, has apparently 
not affected the church in so far as its membership 
and activity are concerned. The church contends that 
if it were not for the contract with Dr. Rose—the 


parsonage was mortgaged and loans made on church 
collateral to meet its terms—the church finances 
would be in much better condition. 

Dr. Rose is now living in Haverhill, Mass. By 
telegraph The Sunday Call requested him to state his 
side of the controversy. In reply he criticized the 
present management of the church and said the 
“difficulties of the Church of the Redeemer are due, 
it seems to me, to other causes than the contract.” 

Dr. Rose’s reply was read to Harold S. Latham, 
president of the Union Universalist Society, who is 
vice-president of the Macmillan Company of New 
York, publishers, and who lives in Kearny. 

The Sunday Call herewith publishes the comments 
of both Dr. Rose and Mr. Latham. 


The former’s telegram reads: 


There is a struggle in the Church of the Redeemer 
between those who would keep it religious and preaching 
Universalism and those who seem bent on changing it 
into a Sunday Forum discussing secular subjects. 

The new group cannot get money to go ahead, 
as important people are not supporting them financially. 

My contract apparently prevents banks from 
loaning any more, so they want to get rid of it. A strong 
group voted against such a thing at the annual parish 
meeting and is urging me not to return the contract. 
My offer of revision still stands, which the ex-president 
of the church pronounced very satisfactory and generous. 

The same struggle seems to be going on in the 
Universalist denomination at large, and those of us on 
the religious side are working hard to prevent a split. 
We will not compromise. 

The Universalist denomination and the Church 
of the Redeemer were established with the money of 
Universalists, and that money should not be used for 
other purposes. The financial difficulties of the Church 
of the Redeemer are due, it seems to me, to other causes 
than the contract. 


Mr. Latham’s statement, issued last night, after 
he had digested Dr. Rose’s comment, was as follows: 


In January, 1929, the Church of the Redeerer 
made a contract with Dr. Rose. In February, 1925, 
Dr. Rose refuses to relinquish that contract because of 
lack of sympathy with the policy of the church. The 
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contract in question has nothing to do with the type 
of service which the church is to offer to the community; 
it is a business arrangement between Dr. Rose and the 
church. To some it will seem as though, by his very 
telegram, Dr. Rose convicts himself of the charge that 
has been made against him, that, although he has retired 
from the active pastorate, he still wishes to dictate the 
chureh program. 

At the annual meeting of the parish in January, 
the resolution requesting Dr. Rose to return the contract 
was passed by a large majority. To imply that the wish 
of this majority is to make the church something other 
than a religious body is as unfair to the present staff, 
as it would have been years ago to have made the same 
charge against the type of Sunday evening service insti- 
tuted by Dr. Rose, lectures on plays and motion pic- 
tures, illustrated with stereopticon slides. 

The Sunday morning service at the Church of the 
Redeemer has always been, and is now, of a purely 
religious character. The fact that on Sunday evenings 
a forum is held, presenting the world’s most famous 
speakers, a forum which has been highly commended 
by educational and religious leaders of the city, should 
not blind any one to the work that is being done in the 
more usual church channels. 

However, church policy is not the real issue between 
Dr. Rose and the parish. The real issue is whether the 
wishes of the majority of the regularly constituted sup- 
porters of the church are to be respected, and a contract 
canceled which has nothing to do with church policy, 
but only with the amount of money to be paid to the 
minister emeritus; this contract to be canceled because 
in the opinion of the majority of the parish it is unwork- 
able at the present time, that the provisions of 1929 do 
not apply to the changed conditions of 1935. 

It might also be remarked that the position of 
minister emeritus has always been considered an honor- 
ary position, based upon the esteem that a parish feels 
for a minister who has served it, and not upon a legal 
contract. 


The Rev. L. Hamilton Garner became pastor of 
the church in 1929, when Dr. Rose announced to the 
congregation that he had ‘decided to be shepherd 
of the flock, without being responsible for every sheep 
that runs away.”’ Mr. Garner said yesterday that he 
prefers to let Mr. Latham make any statements in 
connection with the controversy, although he added 
when he heard Dr. Rose’s telegram to The Sunday 
Call read to him: “In my opinion the stand expressed 
by Dr. Rose is simply an alibi. Last June when the 
parish voted to ask Dr. Rose to return the contract, 
there were only fifteen dissenting votes.” 

Chronologically, the history of the entire affair 
is as follows: 

On January 14, 1929, the Union Universalist 
Society entered into a contract with Dr. and Mrs. 
Rose under which Dr. Rose from the date of his retire- 
ment as pastor, April 1, 1929, and upon becoming 
pastor emeritus, was to receive $5,000 a year for life 
in monthly installments. As pastor of the church he 
received a salary of $7,000 a year. The contract stipu- 
lated that Mrs. Rose was to receive $2,500 a year for 
life if Dr. Rose predeceased her. 

The contract also stipulated that in the event of 
the sale of the church property—there was some talk 
of it at the time—a portion of the proceeds sufficient 
to provide an income of $5,000 a year was to be set 
aside to meet the terms of the contract, or, if Dr. Rose 
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died and the church property were sold, an amount 
sufficient to give Mrs. Rose a $2,500 a year income was 
to be set aside. 

Dr. Rose received $3,750 under the contract, for 
1929, $5,000 in 1930, $3,000 in 1931, not including a 
$1,000 special contribution, $3,800 in 1932 and $1,200 
in 1933. 

When the depression came along, “‘it soon became 
apparent that the payment of this $5,000 could not 
be made out of current income,” said a statement of 
the case issued some time ago by Mr. Latham. 

Several efforts were made to have Dr. Rose 
release the church from the contract. In June of last 
year the church offered Dr. Rose 15 per cent. of the 
income of the church each year, with a maximum of 
$3,000 and a minimum of $1,000, in lieu of the existing 
contract. 

Dr. Rose refused to accept it, and in December 
of last year he wrote saying that “I hereby contribute 
to the church my entire salary for the years 1935 and 
1936.” He also said he would contribute ‘‘the $500 the 
church owes me on my 1988 salary,” and agreed to 
revise the contract so that the annual salary would be 
$2,000 a year, one year after the first year the church 
balanced its budget. 

That was turned down by the society, which 
contended that Dr. Rose’s contract constitutes a 
$100,000 len on the church, as it would take that 
much money if the church property were sold to insure 
payment under the terms of the document. 

Members of the society are still hopeful that the 
entire matter can be settled amicably, but express 
doubt that the desired result will be obtained in the 
near future. 


The Contract 


This Agreement, made this fourteenth day of 
January, 1929, between Union Universalist Society, 
Newark, N. J., a corporation of the State of New Jersey, 
by and through its Board of Trustees, party of the first 
part, and Henry R. Rose and Ida L. Rose of the City 
of Newark, County of Essex and State of New Jersey, 
parties of the second part. 

Witnesseth: That the aforesaid contracting parties 
in consideration of one dollar, lawful money of the 
United States of America, by each of the parties to the 
other in hand paid at or before the sealing and delivery 
of these presents, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowl- 
edged, and in consideration of the said Henry R. Rose 
consenting that this contract shall be in lieu of his 
present contract (written or implied) with this society, 
and in consideration of the following mutual covenants 
and agreements, and in consideration of the said Henry 
R. Rose being elected pastor emeritus of the party of the 
first part, covenant and agree to and with each other as 
follows: 

1. That the said Henry R. Rose shall, from April 
first, 1929, and for the term of his natural life, hold 
office as pastor emeritus of the party of the first part 
at an annual salary of $5,000, not to include the use of a 
parsonage; said sum to be paid in equal monthly pro 
rata installments. 

2. That the party of the first part, in the event 
of the death of the said Henry R. Rose, shall pay the 
sum of $2,500 per annum to Ida L. Rose for the term 
of her natural life; said sum to be paid in equal monthly 
pro rata installments. 

3. That the said Henry R. Rose agrees that he will 
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not accept the pastorate of any other religious society 
or church whatsoever, and will preach five sermons 
per year, on either Sunday morning or Sunday evening, 
for the party of the first part, during the continuance 
of this agreement, if requested so to do by the trustees 
of the said society, so long as he, the said Henry R. Rose, 
is physically and mentally able so to do; the times of 
said service to be determined by mutual agreement 
between the trustees of the said society and the said 
Henry R. Rose, as to the dates when such sermons shall 
be delivered. 

This reservation shall not be construed to prevent 
the said Henry R. Rose from acting as a pulpit supply 
in any other church or preaching occasional sermons in 
any other church. 

4, The party of the first part further agrees that in 
the event of the present church property at Broad and 
Hill Streets, Newark, being sold, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds shall be invested sufficient in amount to provide a 
net annual income of $5,000, which sum so invested 
shall remain segregated as a trust fund for the purpose 
of paying the amounts due under this contract. If the 
said Henry R. Rose should die, the amount segregated 
in the trust fund may be reduced to an amount sufficient 
to produce a net annual income of $2,500, all other terms 
remaining the same. Upon the termination of the con- 
tract, the trust shall cease and terminate. 

5. This agreement shall bind and be for the benefit 
of the heirs, executors, administrators, successors and 
assigns of the respective parties hereto. 

In Witness Whereof, the said’ society has caused 
these presents to be signed by its vice-president and 
secretary of its Board of Trustees and its corporate 
seal to be hereto affixed, and the said Henry R. Rose 
and Ida L. Rose have hereunto set their hands and 
seals, the day and year first above written. 


Mr. Latham’s Statement 


I have sometimes been surprised at questions 
which members of the parish have asked and which 
show a misunderstanding of our financial situation 
and of the conditions which are responsible for it. I 
am, therefore, writing this letter with the hope of 
clarifying the matter by presenting a more or less 
complete review of the facts. 

At the time of Dr. Rose’s resignation, it was the 
thought of some of those responsible for the adminis- 
tration of church affairs, and of some of the parish as 
well, that the church property would be sold. There 
was at that time considerable activity in real estate 
and the opinion was held by many that a good price 
could be obtained for our corner. From the amount 
received from such a sale, it was argued that a sub- 
stantial sum, perhaps $100,000, could be put aside to 
produce an income of say $5,000 yearly as a pension 
for Dr. Rose, and still leave a sum entirely sufficient 
for the erection of a modern church building on a less 
expensive site. 

Accordingly, but before any definite plan for sale 
was made, a contract was entered into with Dr. Rose 
by which the church, without any “ifs, ands and 
buts,” agreed to pay him $5,000 yearly, and in the 
event of his death $2,500 yearly to Mrs. Rose. 

Hardly had the contract been negotiated, when 
the depression arrived. There was no longer any talk 
of sale of the church property. No firm offer for the 
church property was ever received, either before the 
contract was drawn or after, which the then existing 


board of trustees thought acceptable. One offer was 
made that was not considered acceptable. That is a 
point which should be clearly understood. The in- 
ability of the church to pay the pension without 
crippling its activity has been laid to the refusal of the 
officers to sell, when, as a matter of fact, no acceptable 
offer was ever received. To have forced through a 
sale within the past few years, as some have thought 
should be done, would have meant heavy and un- 
justifiable loss to the society—even assuming that 
any offer at all could have been secured, which is 
doubtful. 

This state of affairs was not at all what the original 
framers of the contract had had in mind. Now, you 
see, the payment of the pension became an obligation 
of the present operating staff. The amount of the 
pension must be raised in addition to the amount called 
for by current operating expense. It became, through 
no one’s plan, the responsibility of the new minister 
and his aides. To saddle a church with an extra $5,000 
yearly, an amount greater than the active minister’s 
salary, aside from the parsonage, was no light matter. 
And particularly during a depression era. 

It soon became apparent that the payment of this 
$5,000 could not be made out of current income. 
Accordingly a special fund was set up, a fund secured 
by mortgaging the parsonage and by borrowing on 
collateral owned by the church. This fund was suffi- 
cient to pay the pension for a period of time. 

But on this amount of $17,600, which we bor- 
rowed, we must pay each year interest charges of 
about $1,000; we must also pay off each year something 
on the principal. Therefore, although we may not be 
paying anything out of current income on the pension 
at the present time, the pension is still costing us each 
year and has cost us each year for several years, an 
amount of from $1,400 to $1,500. 

This is no one’s fault. It is just due to the situa- 
tion in which we have found ourselves, because things 
did not work out as the original makers of the agree- 
ment thought they would. The fact remains that 
since Dr. Rose left the active pastorate the church has 
paid him $16,750 (not counting a special contribution 
of $1,000 in 1981 made for that purpose), which has 
been retained by him; that in addition to these pay- 
ments actually made to Dr. Rose we have paid out 
in interest charge on the loan $4,115, and in reducing 
the amount of the loan $675; a total of $4,790. When 
we consider that the total borrowed to pay Dr. Rose 
was $17,600, we see at once one of the reasons for our 
financial difficulty. 

It is therefore not fair to the present church 
administration for anyone to feel that we are losing 
ground today, when as a matter of fact our present 
program is being pretty well supported by current 
income. It is our past that is arising to confront 
us. 

Dr. Rose’s contract calls for $5,000 per year. 
It should be pointed out that he has not received that 
amount regularly. He has voluntarily returned to the 
church some of the amount each year during the past 
two or three years. The payments to Dr. Rose in 
the years since he left and retained by him, which make 
up the total of $16,750 (not including $1,000 made as a 
special contribution) are: 
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1929—(two-thirds year under contract) $3,750.00 
ROR YORI? adc Ati rer A LaGis Giatementicct AY CRS ee ee 5,000.00 
UGS 1S pspeieeane ees hes, OAS eee Sethe Ee 3,000.00 
(not including $1,000 special contribution) 

TRAC Sh aie eee aeae eens, emer ae 2 3,800.00 
ICED ea al ea pene Meee Ree tery ore 1,200.00 

$16,750.00 


It seems to me that there has been too much heat 
and not enough light on this whole business, and that 
once we have sufficient light, there will be possible 
only one conclusion. 

No one denies that Dr. Rose is entitled to some 
financial recognition for his long and successful pastor- 
ate. No one can deny that he has already had some. 
It should also be remembered that he received a good 
salary during his active pastorate, $7,000 per year 
at the time of his retirement. 

It must likewise be remembered that conditions 
are not what they were when the contract was made, 
and that it is quite apparent that the terms of it cannot 
be carried out at present. 

Presumably the contract was voluntarily entered 
into by both parties to it; it was not imposed upon the 
church by Dr. Rose or upon Dr. Rose by the church. 
If this assumption is correct, if it was entered into 
voluntarily, and because both sides wished it, is it not 
proper to assume that it should be voluntarily dis- 
continued? Is it not the sort of agreement, between 
a clergyman and a Christian body, which should be 
at once terminated if either party is dissatisfied with 
it? 

This parish has already gone on record as favoring 
a revision of the contract. So far Dr. Rose has refused 
to consider any revision. It is:my thought now that 
the parish should go on record as favoring the cancela- 
tion of the contract as such, and the substitution of an 
informal agreement to the effect that it is the desire 
of the parish to recognize further and in a financial 
way the services of Dr. Rose, and that if and when the 
times comes that this can be done without impairing 
the efficiency of the church in its current work, such 
recognition be given. An arrangement of this sort 
would be fair to all concerned and more in keeping 
with the spirit which should exist between a church 
body and a clergyman, than is the present document. 

But how, you ask, will the cancelation of the 
contract contribute to the solution of our financial 
problem? The answer is threefold. (1) It will improve 
our morale, removing from the scene a subject of much 
contention; a matter which as it stands now is satis- 
factory to no one. (2) It will remove a lien from the 
church. As the contract now stands, it constitutes, in 
effect, a $100,000 lien on the property. Prospective 
contributors to the church have refused to become 
actual contributors as long as this contract with its 
lien remained in force; and finally (8) it will give your 
officers and boards time for constructive work for the 
church—and your minister too—which they are now 
forced to spend in unproductive and destructive con- 
sideration of what to do next about the contract. 

True, the cancelation of the contract will not 
relieve us of the necessity of continuing to pay interest 
on the money which we borrowed on its account; nor 
will it relieve us of the determination to make honorary 


payments to Dr. Rose from time to time as conditions 
warrant. 

Before closing this already over-long report, I 
wish to emphasize again the fact that to secure a 
proper picture of our financial situation you must take 
into consideration all that has happened in connection 
with the contract and the contract expenses, and that, 
if you do that, you will see that we are keeping our 
actual current expense pretty well in line with actual 
income. That is something today of which few 
churches can boast. 

But what of the future? How are we going to 
meet our bills and balance our budget, increased as it is 
by this heritage from the past? By putting our shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and pushing hard and all together, 
it can be done and it will be done. With a church 
which has a program such as ours, failure cannot enter 
in. To serve the community, to be an aggressive 
agency for the righting of wrongs, to quicken our 
minds to injustices—these are purposes than which 
there are no higher, and this is the policy of this church 
as I see it under its present leader. The world needs 
this kind of service now as never before, and with this 
insistent demand for that which we can give, who can 
talk of failure? Not your officers, certainly, not your 
minister with his inspired vision of the mission of the 
modern church, no not he. Who then? Surely not you 
of the parish? Not one then! So, all together, witha 
united front and a vigorous drive, let us push this big 
bad black wolf right away from the door, during this 
year of 1935. It’s easily possible, if we all get on to the 
work wagon and help. And it’s immensely worth 
while. 

Dr. Rose’s Statement 

It is a very sad day for the people of the Church 
of the Redeemer and myself when those at present in 
control should give the private affairs of the church 
publicity in the press, especially when Dr. Etz, our 
General Superintendent, is at work arranging a con- 
ference of disinterested men to see if a way cannot be 
found to restore peace and unity to a divided church. 

I have always deplored the bringing of the private 
affairs of a church into the newspapers, because it is 
difficult for outsiders to see and understand what is 
clear to those on the inside. I feel that churches, like 
families, should settle their differences among them- 
selves, decently and in a Christian spirit. The Church 
of the Redeemer has been one of the noblest and most 
respected in the city of Newark, and was one of the 
largest and most loyal in the Universalist denomina- 
tion, and there is no good reason why its future may 
not be as splendid as its past. The thing now to do, in 
my judgment, is to clear up every misunderstanding 
among our clergy and laity and see the situation just 
as it is, if that be possible. 

_ ‘The editor of The Newark Sunday Call, on receiv- 
ing the material published in The Newark Universalist, 
wired me: ‘Would appreciate your filing statement 
one hundred words on your latest position in Church 
Redeemer contract change.’’ The Call had before it 
my offer of revision sent to the annual parish meeting 
whereby, because times in 1985 were so different from 
1929, when the contract was drawn, and because the 
church was in financial difficulties now as it was not 
then, I offered to revise my contract permanently from 
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$5,000 a year to $2,000, and promised to give back my 
full salary for 1985 and 1936, as I had contributed the 
entire $5,000 for 1934. I also donated $3,500 in 1933, 
in which year I cut my income from $5,000 to $1,500. 
The only provision in the proposed revision was that 
the church should balance its budget. The Call desired 
to know if I had made any change from this offer. 
I could not answer with a simple negative, as the 
situation is complicated, and therefore I telegraphed 
as follows: 


There is a struggle going on in the Newark church 
between those who would keep it religious and preaching 
Universalism, and those who seem bent on changing it 
into a Sunday forum discussing secular subjects. The 
new group cannot get money to go ahead, as important 
people are not supporting them financially. My con- 
tract apparently prevents banks loaning any more. 
So they want to get rid of it. A strong group (forty- 
two against seventy-nine) voted against such a thing 
at the annual parish meeting, and is urging me not to 
return contract. My offer of revision ($2,000 a year 
and the full salary returned for two years at least) still 
stands, which the ex-president of the church pronounced 
very satisfactory and very generous. The same struggle 
seems to be going on in the Universalist denomination 
at large, and those of us on religious side are working 
hard to prevent a split. We will not compromise. The 
Universalist denomination and the Church of the Re- 
deemer were established with the money of Universalists, 
and that money should not be used for other purposes. 
The financial difficulties of the Church of the Redeemer 
are due, it seems to me, to causes other than my contract. 


This reply was submitted by the Call to Mr. 
Harold Latham, the newly elected president of the 
society, and he made a number of statements that 
require an explanation. 

First, he said that my contract was a business 
arrangement. But it is more than that, for the reason 
that it is between a church and a pastor who served 
it thirty years, during which time he freed it of a debt 
of $35,000 and saved it from literally going out of 
existence. He also kept it on a valuable down-town 
corner until its worth grew from about $70,000 to 
$600,000. He likewise contributed to its financial 
prosperity $32,000 in twenty-six years, by giving 
illustrated lectures on Sunday evenings, an evening 
service not being included in his contract with Newark. 
And when he turned it over to the society it was free 
and clear of debt, possessing a parsonage and holding 
endowments of $10,000. This made the contract a 
gift of gratitude on the part of the church, as well as a 
business arrangement, and a pledge on my part of 
further service as long as I lived. 

Second, Mr. Latham states that I am charged 
with wishing to dictate the church program. This 
would be wrong if the church were confining itself to 
its mission of preaching religion as Universalists 
understand it. I would have no right to interfere, and 
would never think of dictating. But when it appar- 
ently is setting about to do something else and thus 
alter the whole nature of the church, it is another 
matter. I am under obligations to do something, then, 
by the request made me in the preamble to the con- 
tract, which was read at the great annual meeting 
when it was granted, and which is found in the minutes 
of that meeting attached to the contract. Mr. Latham 
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has overlooked this, and did not send it out to the 
people when he sent the contract. Here is the part of 
the preamble that applies: ‘“The proposed arrange- 
ment (my becoming pastor emeritus) does not mean 
that Dr. Rose is to sever all relations with us com- 
pletely. He will preach for us periodically, and will be 
ready to confer with us as individuals and as a parish, 
his health permitting. The arrangement does mean 
that he will never take an active pastorate of any other 
church, but that his heart and prayers will always be 
with the Church of the Redeemer, its pastor, its 
people, and those who will have to continue it a power 
for righteousness and service in this community.” 

I rightly looked upon that as a mandate from the 
church to help safeguard its true interests when 
requested, and be ready at all times to aid it. Asa 
matter of record I have been called to Newark a 
number of times by the board of trustees and the 
finance committee to consult with them as to finance 
and policies, Mr. Garner always being present. 

Third, Mr. Latham asserts that a large majority 
has requested the return of the contract. But, I am 
sorry to say, the methods by which this majority of 
thirty-seven—not so large!—was obtained are open 
to serious criticism. Let me quote from a letter to me 
by the former president of the society: ‘‘When I er- 
rived at the annual meeting, I was handed a resolution 
which I noted demanded that you return your contract 
by February 1. This was the first notice I had of such ~ 
a resolution. (And he the president of the society!) 
I offered my services to the parish to mediate this 
matter, and present a document for their consideration 
at a later date, which I stated would be a fair and just 
solution of the matter for both sides. I did this for the 
purpose of trying to keep as much harmony as possible 
in the church, and see that you got a square deal. 
But the steam-roller had too much steam, which con- 
sisted of a large number of young people in the rear 
of the room, some of whom I had never seen before, 
but who I understand had very recently become sub- 
scribers and therefore could vote. The result of the 
vote on the resolution was seventy-nine to forty-two 
in favor of the resolution.” 

Does it not appear to any fair-minded person that 
a majority secured in such a manner and without in- 
forming either the president or the pastor emeritus 
of what was going to be demanded at the meeting, can 
hardly be said to represent the actual mind of the 
parish? Certainly a minority of forty-two and all of 
them good Universalists and true, has a right to be 
taken into account by myself before arriving at any 
decision. 

The claim that a majority should always be al- 
lowed to decide would force a church to submit if 
they voted to turn it into a Sunday morning and 
evening forum, completely. Or to submit if they voted 
to actually take the property away from the Uni- 
versalist denomination altogether! If my contract is 
going to prevent either of these possibilities, it will 
have been a good thing for the church and the de- 
nomination, as I see the matter. 

Fourth, Mr. Latham says: “The Sunday morning 
service at the Church of the Redeemer has always 
been, and is now, of a purely religious character.” 
A very serious reflection on this assertion is contained 
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in a letter criticizing the tenor and trend of the Sunday 
morning sermons which was sent as recently as De- 
cember 8, 1934, by the then president of the board of 
trustees to the pastor (copies of which were also sent 
to the president of the society and Mr. Latham). Let 
me quote from that letter, as follows: “At last Mon- 
day’s trustees meeting many things were discussed, 
but the most important matter was passed over with a 
few words, and that is our inability to increase the 
morning congregation. To come directly to the point, 
it is widely felt that the church is being slowly changed 
from a religious institution into one wherein a definite 
economic and political position is emphasized .... 
There are a large number of persons in our church 
who regard with apprehension the growing tendency 
to transform their church into an institute in which 
the spiritual side of its ministrations is being emascu- 
lated. I believe that most people go to church to get 
a little respite from the daily round of meanness and 
strife on every hand. If people do not get religion in 
church they do not go to church. I believe that the 
‘social gospel’ is only half the case. ‘Personal religion’ 
is the other half. I do not expect my sentiments to 
make any difference to you, but I wished to tell you 
why I believe that we are not gaining but losing in 
Sunday morning attendance. Forums, institutes, 
adult education, are all fine, but they have their 
definite place in the scale of things. They do not suffice 
to entirely supplant the church, which is the tendency 
from indications.” 

That description of the Sunday morning service 
in the Church of the Redeemer is from a man per- 
sonally friendly to the minister and who seldom misses 
a Sunday. It does not agree with the statement of 
Mr. Latham. 

Since that letter was written, the group in charge 
have come out quite openly in what would seem to be 
their program to change the morning service into a 
forum more or less like the evening forum. The Newark 
Universalist, which is the local parish paper, in its 
issue of January 26, 1935, has a paragraph headed: 
“Lay Pulpit Series Planned.’ It announces a series 
otf Sunday morning lay pulpit sermons once a month. 
The first speaker, an ex-preacher of great power but 
known in the community as an avowed Socialist, spoke 
Sunday morning, February 17. The next two speakers 
anticipated are Jews, which is nothing against them, 
but is likely to be unacceptable to many of the con- 
gregation, who believe that when they come to church 
they should be led in their devotion by a Christian. 
The Sunday morning forum wedge would seem to 
have been entered, and the religious group fear for 
the outcome. 

Fifth, Mr. Latham praises the Sunday evening 
forum, stating that it has presented ‘‘the world’s most 
famous speakers.’”’ But he fails to inform the public 
that there are no religious exercises whatsoever, but 
it is conducted purely along secular lines. None of us 
objects to a Sunday evening forum if it be religiously 
centered when in a church, and the speakers be kept 
within the bounds of decency and loyal citizenship. 
Mr. Latham refers to the Sunday evening illustrated 
lectures I gave, but it should not be overlooked that 
they were always accompanied with hymns as well 
as songs on the curtain, the reading of the Bible, 


prayer, and a hymn and benediction in closing. They 
were so suffused with religion that we gained hundreds 
of our most devout members and best workers on 
Sunday mornings from them. 

Sixth, Mr. Latham concludes by remarking that 
“the position of pastor emeritus has always been 
considered an honorary position, based upon the 
esteem that a parish feels for a minister who has served 
it, and not upon a legal contract.’”’ This is not always 
the case. During my pastorate in Newark at least three 
Christian ministers and one Jewish rabbi were retired 
on pensions, and the contract of one of them was the 
basis on which my contract was drafted! The position 
of pastor emeritus is an honorable position, but it is. 
left to the parish as to what it shall do in the way of an 
annuity for life. My salary has been stated at $7,000 
a year, as if I had always received that sum, but my 
books show that for the thirty years I received an 
average of $4,100 a year, twelve years of which I paid 
house rent. The trustees in granting me $5,000 came 
near the average paid me. But neither they nor I had 
any idea it would come out of the people. The trustees. 
were offered $525,000 cash for the property by a 
reliable Newark firm, but held out for more, even 
asking the United States Government $750,000 as a 
post-office site! The plan, on my retirement, and 
understood by Mr. Garner, was to sell the church, put 
three or four hundred thousand into a modern edifice 
in a residential neighborhood, and set aside $100,000 
as an endowment fund belonging to the church, from 
which interest at five and a half percent, the prevailing 
rate, would yield more than enough to care for the 
pastor emeritus. It was upon this understanding that, 
I retired, and if this plan had been put into operation 
when the chance to sell was ours, I firmly believe we 
would have had a magnificent modern Universalist 
church in Newark, an endowment fund of $100,000, 
and no question of the contract. 

However, Mr. Garner changed all this. He per- 
suaded the people to remain at the old location and 
give him five years in which to prove the wisdom of 
his course. Six years have passed and, contrary to. 
Mr. Latham’s statement that “it is not fair to the 
present church administration for any one to feel that 
we are losing ground today,” a letter has come from 
one who has had much to do with the church’s finances, 
saying: “With the scanty attendance they must be 
running away behind. I do feel that if a change is not 
made very, very soon there will be no church at all.” 

My interest in the contract has been and is a 
deep, strong desire to serve and, if necessary, save 
the Church of the Redeemer. In 1929, I received 
$3,750, but I had secured every penny of it in added 
contributions to the church treasury. The budget that 
year was $15,703 and it all came in. In 1930, $5,000 
was paid, but a friend gave $1,000 toward it, and I 
raised $250 from my lectures, leaving my net cost 
$3,750. In 1931 the friend gave $1,000 again, and I 
gave $1,000, plus $145 from my lectures, reducing 
my cost to $2,855. In 1932, I gave $1,500, which made 
the net cost $3,500. In 1933 I gave $3,500, making the 
net $1,500. In 1934 I contributed the entire $5,000.. 
So that I have actually cost the church in the six years 
but $11,705, an average of $2,000 a year. 

During this period, however, the parish expenses, 
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were increased by some $2,500 a year without a 

corresponding increase of income, and the income from 

the Sunday evening services of about $1,500 a season 

was cut off and most of it diverted to the forum. All 

of which, amounting to about $20,000 in five years, 

Nous seem to explain not a little of the present 
ebt. 

It is not easy, as I said in the beginning, to make 
outside people see and understand what is going on 
within a church where there is an honest and strong 
difference as to policy. Therefore, I am deeply sorry 
that this matter was given to the press. I can see no 
other object in it than to prejudice public opinion 
against a man who is seeking to serve the true interests 


of his church and denomination; a man who gave the 
best years of his life to building up a successful and 
noble church, and whose record of forty-four years 
in the Universalist ministry has been one of honor, 
loyalty, devotion and sacrificial service. 

Nor can I close without paying a tribute to my 
wife, Ida L. Rose. She was president of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society and director of religious education for thirty 
years, without compensation. Without her tireless, 
efficient and unselfish aid the church could never have 
prospered as it did. She was remembered in the 
contract in case of my death as a free act of love by a 
very grateful people, and without any request or 
thought of it on our part. 


A Universalist Commission Acts 


EK Executive Committee of the World AI- 
liance for International Friendship through 
the Churches at a recent meeting took the 
following action: 

1. Jt was the sense of the committee that the war 
maneuvers which the Navy Department proposes to 
hold in the mid-Pacific, near Midway Island (1,100 
miles west of Hawaii), in the early summer would be 
a “distinctly unfriendly gesture to Japan and very 
provocative.” Thesecretary, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 
was instructed to write a letter of protest to President 
Roosevelt. 

2. The committee voted to ask the proper au- 
thorities at Washington to place Japan upon the 
quota as are other nations in our Immigration Law. 
(Of course this should apply to all Orientals, and 
would mean the admission to the United States of 
about 265 Japanese per year.) 

3. The appropriations for military purposes 
which have been presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives amount to above $800,000,000—a large 
increase over last year, and “‘the highest figure ever 
reached during peace time by any nation in the his- 
tory of the world.”’ Dr. Atkinson was instructed to 
write a letter of protest to Mr. Joseph W. Byrns, 
Speaker of the House. 

Evidence of the effect upon our representatives at 
Washington of the receipt of many letters and tele- 
grams was vividly presented just prior to the vote on 
the World Court measure. Votes were shifted be- 
cause of such pressure. 

Your Commission on International Relations be- 
lieves that the proposed naval demonstration near 
Japan is a dangerous threat to peace between Japan 
and the United States. It will be “provocative”’ 
of fear, suspicion and unfriendliness. In view of our 
peaceful protestations this act would be a grievous 
blunder. 

We believe further that removal of the stigma 
which Japan feels was placed upon her by the exclusion 
provision in our Immigration Act would be a friendly 
gesture which would do much to improve our relations 
with that nation, and the few Japanese thus admitted 
would in no degree whatever threaten our national 
integrity or well-being. 

And we believe, in view of the fact proclaimed by 
the Administration that our country is in no danger 


of attack by any foe, that the vast military expendi- 
tures proposed are unwarranted. Furthermore, it 
does not square with our announced peaceful inten- 
tions, and will cast doubt upon our sincerity; it will 
put an added burden upon the tax-payer, and for a 
purpose which seems to have little constructive value. 

Therefore we urge readers of the Leader who are 
in sympathy with the above to write or telegraph— 
concerning the first matter to President Roosevelt, 
the second to their Senators and Representatives, the 
third to Hon. James B. Buchanan, chairman Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Frank Oliver Hall, 

Walter Macpherson, 

Stanley Manning, 

Herbert E'. Benton. 
To All Umversalists: 

I ask the privilege of adding a few words to the 
above. 

Yesterday I was in New York attending an 
emergency meeting of the Department of International 
Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches. The members were called to consider the 
critical situation which has arisen affecting the re- 
lations between the United States and Japan. 

I returned from this meeting well nigh disheart- 
ened. Reports were presented from those who have 
been in close touch with the Administration at Wash- 
ington, from leading men in different parts of the 
country, from American business menin Japan. Most 
of these were confidential, but the impression was all 
in the direction of a crushing certainty of war between 
these two nations if present policies are pursued. 

Advance copies of an editorial in the February 21 
issue of The Presbyterian Tribune were given us. It 
is a feature editorial with the caption ‘‘Headed for 
War,” and begins: “The United States is headed 
straight for war. If present policies are continued 
there will be a major conflict in the Pacific in this very 
decade. So delicate has the situation become that there 
is danger that we will be at war with Japan inside of 
two years. ... This is alarmist talk? It is meant to 
be.”’ And the editor concludes: “There is nothing that 
can stop them (present policies) but a mighty shout of 
protest from the Christian Church.” 

We all recall the challenge of General Bliss: ‘‘If 
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another war comes the Christian people of America 
will be responsible for every drop of blood that will be 
shed.’”’ Too strong a statement, no doubt, but we 
cannot escape our share of the guilt, for guzlt there 
will be. 

If the millions of church people in this country 
will let their protest be heard, then we shall not be 
driven into this terrible catastrophe. 

So far as I know there is not a single point at 
issue between these two nations of sufficient magni- 
tude to warrant even a strain on diplomatic relations, 
to say nothing of armed conflict. Why then should 
we continue policics and adopt and execute programs 
which are bound to provoke more suspicion and fear 
and ill will, until feelings on both sides are so aroused 
that some “incident” might precipitate the holo- 
caust! 

Our own military authorities are quoted as saying 
that to defeat Japan will cost $40,000,000,000. (Ap- 
parently the possibility is so vividly pictured that 
even the cost has been estimated.) 

Probably the figure is too low. Add to that the 
certainty of another economic depression that may 
utterly wreck this civilization which has been so 
badly cracked by the previous war, and further add the 
blood and lives of hundreds of thousands of our young 


My Tin 


Asa Mayo 


Py HERE is in my study a little box, gorgeously 

%™| decorated without, and with a bit of looking- 

S| glass inside the cover, which came to me the 

24; first Christmas that I can remember, tied 
on to the outside of the bulging stocking, and filled 
with candies. The next year it came again, refilled. 
At the third appearance, I began to wonder how Santa 
Claus could find that same box every year. Now I am 
wondering how many of the small boys of this genera- 
tion will, seventy-five years hence, have anything to 
show of the things which came to them this last 
Christmas. 

We were living with a brother of my mother’s, a 
widower with a family of well-grown girls, who had 
a lot of fun filling me with the Santa Claus stuff. The 
house being furnace-heated, the fireplaces were closed; 
but in my uncle’s room the fireboard was fitted with 
doors, so the fireplace might be used as a receptacle. 
On the night before Christmas I was conducted to this 
room, attended by a goodly retinue, made to kneel 
before these open doors, and shout my wants up the 
chimney flue. I remember only asking for a tin horse. 
I wasn’t conscious of wanting a tin horse, I didn’t 
know what a tin horse was like; but a higher wisdom 
than mine was prompting me in my petitions: Mother 
was down on the floor beside me. 

My stocking being discouragingly little, Mother 
loaned me one of hers, which in the morning I found 
crammed to capacity, and sundry bulky packages tied 
on the outside. I remember only the tin horse, and the 
aforesaid box filled with barley candy; although a 
picture book inscribed with Father’s hand, “Christ- 
mas, 1859,’ witnesses that it was among the spoils. 

The next morning Uncle, who liked to tease his 


men—and who can view this prospect without a 
shudder? 

If our Christian Universalism means anything 
does it not arouse in us absolute abhorrence at the 
picture of a bloody conflict with these men of Japan 
who after all are children of the same God we call our 
Father? 

Universalist friends of humanity—act, and act 
quickly. The naval maneuvers are scheduled to begin 
early in May, therefore if they are to be transferred 
to some less dangerous point the change must be made 
soon. 

I wish I might know how many letters and tele- 
grams are sent by you—would that there might be 
several thousand! Won’t each of you at the same time 
you send your message to Washington drop me a 
postal, address 1723 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

One further word—out of the meeting held yester- 
day there may come an appeal to every minister in the 
country to voice his plea for peaceful relations with 
Japan on a Sunday that will be designated. If and 
when that request comes I trust that from every 
Universalist pulpit that voice may be heard. 

Herbert E. Benton. 

February 20, 1985. 


Horse 
Bradley 


small nephew, demanded to be shown what had been 
brought me. J didn’t trust him, and reluctantly 
brought him one article. ‘Is that all?’’ I produced 
another, to again hear, “Is that all?’”’ and he continued 
the process until he had everything; then, gathering 
all together he roared with great show of indignation— 
“You hollered up my chimney!” 

The dearest treasure was the tin horse, bearing 
on his back a beautiful lady, wearing a long blue riding- 
skirt. How I loved it! I would take it to bed with me 
nights. Not long after an aunt-in-law, with her small 
boy about my own age, called. He promptly fell in 
love with the tin horse; and as he was my guest it was 
impressed upon me that hospitality demanded that 
I permit him to monopolize it. As they were departing, 
he elected to take it with him. His mother sweetly 
explained that they were only going for a call in Somer- 
ville, and that on their return they would stop and 
leave it, and my tearful protests were overruled. I 
stationed myself at the window and watched every 
passing horse-car; and finally I saw one with the cousin 
looking out cf the wind w. It didn’t stop, and I never 
again saw my tin horse with the beautiful lady in blue. 
The excuse that was finally handed to us, and which 
Mother received with dignified silence, was that the 
wheels became caught in a crack in the floor so that 
it was impossible to extricate it. Which being so, and 
if the building is still standing, presumably it is there 
yet. This was my first experience with human du- 
plicity. 

My father, as balm to my grief, bought me a tin 
elephant. This is an apt illustration of how little some 
otherwise intelligent people know of child psychology. 
He couldn’t understand why one tin thing on wheels 
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wasn’t as good as another, and he was disgusted with 
his son’s unreasonableness. But what did I know 
about elephants? No more than the child of this 
generation knows of women with long flowing skirts, 
riding side-saddle. To my imagination my tin horse 
and the beautiful lady were real; I talked to them, I 
loved them, and nothing else could replace them. 
I don’t know what became of that elephant. I never 
cared for it; but I confess to still being sore over the 
loss of my tin horse, and the beautiful rider in blue. 
The picture-book is still in service. Father exer- 
cised great care in the selection; he knew more about 
books than he did about tin horses and elephants. 
Not altogether suited to a three-year-old—he bought 
it as he always did my shoes, ‘for a growing boy.” 
Only in this case I did eventually grow to an appre- 
ciation of its merits. There was one picture, ““Adam 
and Eve being driven from the Garden,’”’ Adam with 
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Eve weeping on his shoulder, the Guardian with the 
flaming sword, and in the background a frightful ob- 
ject with blazing eyes, and lightnings streaming from 
his clinched fists. Apprehensively I asked Mother, 
“Is that God?” Carelessly, and without looking up 
from her sewing, she answered, “‘Yes.’’ The picture 
fascinated me, but I could see only that hideous 
caricature, which Mother had said was God. It made 
a deep impression on my mind, which has never been 
entirely dispelled. 

One who had known me in those long past days 
remarked that I had ‘‘the biggest imagination” of any 
child he ever saw. Perhaps he didn’t know much 
about children, and perhaps some children are more 
imaginative than others; but I am of the opinion that 
when a child is passing through the tin horse stage, 
it is wise to be careful as to the impressions that he 
acquires about God. 


The Isles of Enchantment 


John Clarence Petrie 


) HAT Rome is to the Catholic, Mecca to the 
Muslim, Jerusalem to the Zionist, the 
Isles of Shoals are to the American Uni- 
tarian. Nay, more. Star Island is a place of 
enchantment in itself. No retreat to a Trappist mon- 
astery could be a more complete severing of all the ties 
of everyday life and, therefore, a more refreshing 
experience for body as well as for soul. Nowhere, not 
even on shipboard for a long voyage, is there more 
opportunity for the forming of permanent friendships. 
And yet, the story of the Shoals is not told. Important 
as Rome is for Catholicism, I wonder who would say 
that Rome 7s Catholicism. The truth about the Shoals 
is that Star Island 7s Unitarianism. 

That statement needs some qualifications. For 
instance, it would be most unjust to say that nobody 
could be a Unitarian who had never made a visit to 
the enchanted islands. Surely a faith such as ours is 
independent of time and place, And yet, there is such 
a thing as one place in all the world seeming to gather 
up and incarnate the very spirit of a movement. 

Let me try to analyze it. Physically the situation 
is ideal. A rocky pile emerging from the ocean, upon 
which grows no tree, open to the winds from every 
direction, there is something about it that symbolizes 
the rugged faith that dodges no questions, runs away 
from no objections, stands strong and firm no matter 
what may be the intellectual fad of the hour, no matter 
what storms of social revolution may be beating upon 
it. Cut off from the mainland, no telephone or tele- 
graph or newspaper, no automobiles or highways, 
Star Island symbolizes the independence of our re- 
ligion from props of rite, creed, ceremony, apostolic 
succession, priesthood, ecclesiasticism, upon which 
nearly all other faiths rest. As one stands upon the 
edge of the cliff there looking out to sea, with the stiff 
salt wind whipping one’s face, he feels almost sus- 
pended from the rest of the world’s life, almost an 
abstraction. All the temporal is stripped from one’s 
being as he stands face to face with the Eternal. Here 
is no sentimental softening of the harsh side of Nature 
and Nature’s God; the howling wind as it rises to the 


proportions of a gale enters into one’s soul and there is 
an involuntary trembling before the might of the deep. 
The inexorableness of the Unitarian God is inescapable. 

And yet one does not fear. For the Isles of En- 
chantment are also isles of faith. One lives and moves 
and has his being for days in the very arms of his deity. 
This God whom we will not dishonor by offering go- 
betweens and vicarious sacrifices is also the God of the 
sunshine and the blue sky and bit of drifting cloud. 
He cleanses our souls there from all unrighteousness. 
He shames us of our pettiness. Such lack of faith as 
we may have had before we came, such complaints 
as may have escaped us at the unpleasantness of our 
fate, these are put to shame before the majesty, might, 
power, and dominion of the Lord God Jehovah of hosts. 

I have spent many vacations in many different 
places; and often have had mystical experiences of the 
Presence of God. But nowhere have I felt the oneness 
between the outward surroundings and the inner faith 
as at the Shoals. I tried once in a sermon before a 
southern congregation to express this, and succeeded, 
I fear, only in making myself misunderstood. I had 
just come from a summer at Daytona Beach, Florida, 
the world’s most magnificent strand—and, contrary 
to what some people might think, a delightful place to 
spend the months of July and August. But lying so 
many days as I did upon the hot sands with the gentle 
wash of the tide below me, there was something lacking 
to make me feel the presence of the Unitarian God. 
In my sermon I said it must be that our faith demanded 
a more rugged and forbidding setting, something that 
required activity, resistance, backbone. One of my 
congregation at least took the sermon for a direct dis- 
paraging of the South at the expense of New England. 

There is only one other place where I came near 
to feeling the same oneness with the God of Nature 
that I have felt at Star Island, and that was last 
summer at the bottom of the canyon of the Yellow- 
stone River in Yellowstone Park. We had descended 
to the water’s edge by the long zigzag series of steps, 
and as we were beginning to ascend by slow degrees 
I had paused for breath in my climb. All about me 
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were the barren rock walls of the magnificent canyon. 
Barren, did I say? Almost. But not quite. For wher- 
ever there was a handful of dirt something struggled 
forth into life, if only a few tufts of grass. Out of the 
sides of the rock in almost impossible places would 
emerge here and there a bit of pine. As I sat there 
panting for breath I saw a gnarled, distorted pine with 
long needles that had managed to grow stuntedly. 
Suddenly there came over me a sense of the oneness 
between me and that tree. The little evergreen was an 
epitome of the life of men struggling through what 
odds towards the eternal sunshine. Never before had 
I so felt that a mere plant was another living creature. 
Instinctively, without show, for there was no human 
near me, my wife having climbed high above me, I 
stretched out my arm and took a cluster of needles 
in my hands and shook it as though it were the hand 


of a fellow being. I spoke aloud: ‘‘Hello, old fellow. 
We're companions in the struggle, aren’t we?” The 
impression has never left me. I was one with all God’s 
creatures everywhere; and it took this wild spot so 
unfavorable to life to bring home to me the realization 
of what I believed about God. 

Isles of Enchantment! You are calling to me again. 
And if God gives me life I am answering you this 
summer. Out there in the broad Atlantic, separated 
from the world that ‘‘is too much with us,” I expect 
once more upon your cliffs to feel the touch of God’s 
hand in the salt breeze, to smell His breath in the 
scents of sea and air, to hear His voice in the silence, 
to renew and deepen and enlarge my faith from asso- 
ciation with those other friends of mine who will be 
so fortunate as to live together there for a few fleeting 
days. 


The Search for Truth 


Otto Springer 


HEN examining what is taught at American 
colleges and universities, we mostly dis- 
cover a long list of departments running 
from, let us say, art to zoology in alpha- 

betical order, which certainly is the most practical and 
fairest kind of arrangement. For I do not know how 
the question of the inner weight and value of the 
different departments could ever be settled so that they 
might be ranked accordingly. 

It is different in the catalogues of our oldest 
institutions as well as in those of the European coun- 
tries. There, theology comes first, then law, medicine, 
philosophy, and natural science; chemistry, history 
and languages are but subdivisions of those five main 
groups, which used to be called “‘faculties.”” For his- 
torical reasons, theology opens the list in pious re- 
membrance of medieval times, when the first European 
universities were founded through the initiative of the 
‘church. And natural science takes the last place, since, 
as a department of its own, it was not admitted to the 
universities before the middle of the nineteenth century. 

However, besides the practical and the historical 
arrangement of the different fields of university in- 
struction, there are several ways of grouping them 
logically. This has been often discussed, of course, in 
books on theory of knowledge or methodology. One 
point, however, that has been in the foreground of 
recent discussions of German philosophy, has never 
been emphasized enough. And yet, it has a most direct 
bearing upon the different fields of learning and upon 
those who are engaged in them. 

There seems to be a fundamental difference 
between, let us say, chemistry and history. When in 
school the teacher demonstrates to us that water is a 
certain combination of hydrogen and oxygen, he 
rightly expects that all of us agree. But when a 
historian tries to convince us that the Middle Ages 
were “dark ages’ as compared with modern times, 
while some people may readily accept his statement, 
-others may be tempted to answer that the present is 
just as dark. 

This difference has often been generalized into the 
popular belief that the discoveries of natural science 


are absolute truth in relation to reality, whereas the 
findings of historical research or literary criticism— 
of what may be called historical or social or cultural 
sciences—are mainly subjective reasoning and under- 
standing controlled by the student’s scheme of refer- 
ence, but never absolute truth. 

Is this popular judgment right? Does natural 
science really boast of a superiority of that kind? 

It is true, but only of pure mathematics. Mathe- 
matical propositions such as ‘““Two times two is four’’ 
will always hold, since they are independent of what 
exists, independent of experience. They refer to a 
reality essentially different from all usual reality. 

But what about geometry? Its propositions 
whenever applied to reality will never prove to be true. 
There is in reality no triangle in which the sum of the 
three angles would be two right angles. Albert Einstein, 
the man who demonstrated the relativity of so many 
principles that had been considered absolute truth, 
in his essay on ‘‘Geometry and Experience” has put it 
into the classical words: ‘‘As far as the propositions 
of mathematics are certain, they do not refer to reality; 
and as far as they refer to reality, they are not cer- 
tain.” Laws of nature as found by science may seem 
to be true, but they are so only as far as they do not 
defy the prevalent structure of hypotheses. 

What is the difference, then, between the two 
groups, botany, chemistry, physics, zoology on one 
hand, and history, philology, philosophy, on the other, 
if neither reaches the absolute truth? The difference 
must be found in the method. 

In natural science, we endeavor through the 
observation of hundreds of cases finally to formulate 
a general rule or law. Whereas in what we call historical 
or cultural sciences, our main interest and the very end 
of our investigation is the individual case. 

Thus, the historian wants to know what a diplo- 
matic conflict, a political situation, a cultural idea, a 
personality of the past, really was like. Although 
never arriving at the true reality, he never ceases 
striving, in the individual case, to come to the truth 
as near as he can. He knows that in history nothing 
will ever be repeated. Thus, for instance, Oswald 
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Spengler’s indictment of western civilization must 
lose its poisoning power as it is based on analogies and 
generalizations adopted from the methods of natural 
science, especially biology. . 

To a historian, generalizing is nothing but, per- 
haps, a means of thinking, sometimes necessary to 
reach the ideal, that is: the characterizing of the 
individual. He can never draw aside from space and 
time as the natural scientists may do. 

A historian is misrepresenting when he tends 
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towards generalizing on periods past, and he is mis- 
leading when he prophesies, that is, when he gener- 
alizes on the future. 

The nearer to the individual, the nearer to truth, 
says the historian, and so do all who work in historical 
or cultural sciences; the nearer to the general, the 
nearer to truth, says the scientist, and so do all who 
work in the fields of the natural science. But both 
groups must realize that they will always be far from 
the absolute truth. 


The Case of the Youth of the World’ 


Wendell Maher 


aiHE prosecuting attorney stood up to address 
the court. He cast a withering glance at the 
defendant and addressed the jury. The 

wf} defendant, seated with his attorneys, watched 
every move of his persecutor with interest and curi- 
osity. He knew not what manner of evidence the 
attorney for the state might bring against him. The 
prosecuting attorney rolled the charges against the 
defendant over his tongue as though they had a 
savory tang very pleasing to the palate. He wished to 
impress the jury with the seriousness of these charges, 
so that they would not judge erroneously when they 
retired to consider the evidence presented. The 
charges, it seems, were very serious. Indeed, it was no 
ordinary case that came before the judge that day, 
but one which would lay the groundwork and pave 
the way for all decisions in ages to come. Ears 
strained to catch every word lest one should drop 
unheeded. 

“The defendant is charged,’ continued the 
attorney, “on three counts for which he must answer 
to the state if he be judged guilty.” 

While this scene was taking place in the court- 
room the idlers in the street were placing five to one 
on the prisoner’s guilt. Rumors fly swiftly among 
street crowds. 

“First: the defendant is charged with treason 
against his state, a capital crime. He has acclaimed 
the citizens of an enemy state his brothers and refuses 
to bear arms against them. 

“Second: the defendant is charged with plotting 
to overthrow his government and set up a revolution- 
ary tribune. He has embraced the doctrines of radicals 
and exiles, of foreign revolutionists and plotters. He 
has seen plenty and poverty, he has seen riches and 
suffering, and has sought a way to ease this poverty 
midst plenty by seeking a plan for a more equal 
distribution of wealth. 

“Third: the defendant is charged with having 
embraced atheism. He has renounced the God of his 
fathers and has worshiped according to his own ideals 
and according to the economic and social standards 
placed before him.” 

The case for the state as presented by the prose- 
cuting attorney seemed very damaging for the defence. 
The state was using every weapon within its reach to 
win this case and make it an example to set before the 


*This sermon was delivered on Young People’s Sunday in 
the Unitarian church, Waltham, Mass. 


world. The tenseness of the court lent supreme ora- 
torical powers to the speaker. He continued: 

“Tf order is to be upheld, anarchy must be sup- 
pressed at every turn. Revolutionary ideas, even if 
but murmured, are damaging to the interests of those 
who are trying to steer the ship of state safely past the 
crisis to the calm untroubled waters of prosperity 
which lie before us. It is not a personal feud which is 
being fought in this court-room today, but a struggle 
to determine whether mankind will choose civilization 
or chaos. I am not before you as a paid public servant, 
but as a man who would save civilization. It is for 
those who are living to remember the words of the 
dead. The words of those men who have lived and 
died for the state should be constantly before us. We 
are to follow their lead. They did not fail, and if wa but 
follow in their footsteps we too cannot fail. Our 
government was planned over a century ago by those 
fathers of this great republic who cast their eye to the 
future and to the good of their countrymen. Who are 
we to contradict their teachings? They have set the 
compass of the course and we are to steer the ship in 
the direction they have shown. Our God is before us. 
We cannot fail.” 

The prosecuting attorney sat down amid a mur- 
mur of unspoken applause. It was easy to see that 
public opinion, the opinion of the press, and the 
opinion of the jury had been swayed by his utterances. 
His address, they felt, would be emblazoned across the 
face of the nation. The words of this savior of his 
country would be read by every member of every 
household throughout the land. 

The attorney for the defence was reluctant to rise 
until the atmosphere of praise and approval had 
subsided. He knew that his case would be defeated 
before he had started if he were to arise at once. The 
minutes sped by. A hush pervaded the court-room as a 
great expectant cloud precedes the deafening clap of 
thunder. The crucial moment had arrived. The at- 
torney for the defence arose to address the court. 

“Your honor, ladies and gentlemen of the jury—” 
He thus opened his address according to the formality 
of the court. 

“Life is not a mathematical problem which must 
be solved according to a certain formula, a certain table 
of figures set down in ages past by some genius of the 
science of numbers. Life is not a geometrical design 
to be constructed and dissected according to some 
theorem or geometrical scale. We cannot be sure that 
our way of life today will be our exact way of life 
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tomorrow, in fact, we know that it shall not be. We 
do know that man is a versatile creature and that he 
is able to cope with the problems of life as they arise 
before him. If man had not been able to do this he 
would not have made the advancement in civilization 
and culture that he has now attained. 

“The defendant is charged by this court on three 
counts. Allow me to say that the world was thrice 
charged and thrice tried by the defendant. When he 
first opened his eyes to life he found riches and plenty, 
and judged it good. When he opened his eyes a second 
time he found poverty and want, and judged it evil. 
When upon opening his eyes a third time he found 
abundance and poverty dwelling side by side unheeded, 
he judged his world unjust. 

“This is the point I wish to present to you, ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury. Are we to be swayed by 
our axioms and our theorems, our theories and our 
dreams, or are we to seek the path of justice in all 
things? The defendant chose justice and tried to 
analyze the reason for this gross injustice. He was 
brushed aside. He knocked but remained unanswered. 
He again cast his eyes about him to see if he had made 
some error in his own calculations, but to no avail. 
He wandered from house to house, from man to man, 
to find his answer. At each door he was turned aside. 
Slowly the realization came to him that if he noticed 
the character of each house he might find a composite 
answer which would serve his purpose. With this idea 
in mind he approached with renewed vigor the door- 
way of a mansion set far back in the hills. As he rang 
the bell he thought he could hear the distant beat of 
drums, the roar of cannon and rifie-fire, the screams of 
the wounded and dying. He smelled the odor of burn- 
ing powder and burning flesh. He all but fled from the 
sight of the face that told him to go away. The next 
house was not quite as large as the first, but men with 
guns at their sides and brass buttons on their coats 
threatened him as he tried to enter. He succeeded, 
however, in slipping through a hole in the shrubbery. 
The face that greeted him was distorted with greed 
and avarice. Luxury and vice were stamped upon the 
countenance that held out crisp currency to him to be 
his if he inquired no further. He ran from this house 
of greed and selfishness as though a great hand of 
terror had gripped his heart and was slowly squeezing 
all life from it. At the next gateway he saw a cross 
hung from a high arch. His step became lighter and 
his heart sang within him at the sight of this sign of 
hope. When he drew nearer he stopped as though he 
had been shot down where he stood, for underneath 
the cross was a sign painted in red letters which read— 
‘Keep Out.’ 

“With bent head he slowly stumbled along the 
road. He knew not where he went, and cared less. If 
he could only leave all this behind and find some place 
where he could be alone and find some comfort, some 
ray of hope. It was fast growing dark, but neither light 
nor darkness made any impression upon him. He 
walked and walked for what seemed to be eternity. 
He felt he could go no farther, when a small light 
beckoned to him not far ahead. He steadied his 
faltering footsteps and stumbled into the rough little 
cottage whence issued the ray of light. An old man 
bade him welcome, and sat him by the fire so that he 


might warm himself. He gave the tired stranger food 
to eat and something hot to drink. He gave hima bed 
to sleep in, although there was but one bed in the house. 
The man slept as though dead. Indeed, the old laborer 
had to listen closely to be sure that he was breathing 
at all. When he awoke the next morning he felt as 
though he had never been away from this place. This 
was home and this man was his father. He was loath 
to leave. Slowly his mission came back to him, and he 
remembered his adventures of the preceding day. He 
now knew that he had his answer. It was not difficult 
to assemble the replies of those upon whom he had 
called. His own countrymen had brushed him aside, 
while this foreign laborer welcomed him with open 
arms. Could this person, the defendant sitting before 
you, help but acclaim him his kin? Could he, under 
these circumstances, bear arms against him and his 
people? Could he deliberately kill his brothers? It is 
not hard to imagine the thought that raced through 
the brain of this person turned out by one and taken 
in by another. Should he be accused of plotting to 
overthrow his government and setting a revolutionary 
tribune if he seek a way to alleviate suffering and 
poverty? Should he be compelled to sit idly by and 
watch his brothers starve while he feasted upon 
plenty? Does this symbolize an overthrow of govern- 
ment? It symbolizes the word of Christ. He has 
followed in the footsteps of that great leader who 
sought to help the poor and lift their poverty. 

“The defendant has found that his struggles to 
help his poor, to embrace his kin, and to follow justice, 
have brought him nearer to his God. He has acknowl- 
edged the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and there can be no doubt that he believes that 
Jesus led a way in life for us to follow. Is it because he 
has brought God into daily contact with life that he 
is called an atheist? Does God dwell only in the 
temple? May He not also be found in the slum, the 
workshop, and in the understanding heart? 

“The kingdom of God does not have national 
boundaries. Neither does it discriminate between 
nationalities and languages. How could it be possible 
to confess the fatherhood of God and hold these petty 
prejudices and racial hatreds? The brotherhood of 
man must embrace all peoples, and not a chosen few 
who are blessed as being more fortunate than their 
fellow beings because of being born under a certain 
type of flag. We cannot choose our place of arrival 
in this world, why should we be censured because we 
chanced to arrive at a certain station with no say as to 
where we would rather land? 

“It is indeed unfortunate that a distinct under- 
standing cannot come between all peoples, to the effect 
that each one plays an important part in the world. 
If I were to dig a ditch it would be an important func- 
tion, for without that ditch pipelines could not be laid 
and the city would be without water for drinking and 
cleansing purposes. If I should make it possible for 
you to have drink, should I be looked down upon 
because it was I who swung the pick and shovel rather 
than laid the plans? What good are plans written on 
scraps of paper if there be none to fulfill these plans? 
Indeed, Just as important as the ditch-digger is the 
architect who draws the plans, for constructive plan- 
ning 1s necessary to carry any project through to a 
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successful ending. Many of us have realized this 
through experience, and, in some instances, sad experi- 
ence. It is this cooperation and whole-hearted interest 
that tends to unify the forces of men into one unit, 
to have all men working together for a common goal 
rather than for selfish ends. It is true that our country 
could never have been advanced to the position it now 
holds if it were not for the work of those men who have 
lived and died for the state. However, they taught one 
supreme lesson which we have conveniently, but un- 
fortunately, forgotten; that is, cooperation, and the 
realization that labor as well as capital is necessary to 
build an empire. There would be no capital without 
labor. Why must capital forget the existence of that 
upon which it depends for its existence? By the same 
token, labor must not forget the function of capital 
if the world is to join handsi a coordinate plan. 

“Tf it were possible to establish Utopia upon this 
earth we can hardly imagine what it would be like. 
We idly dream of a land of plenty where one may have 
riches and leisure. But we forget one thing. Who 
among you is able to defineriches? Is it that which we 
have put away in a snug little bank account for a 
rainy day? Is it that which we carry about in our 
pockets and spend lavishly at one place and another? 
Is it composed of impressive estates and huge foreign 
cars with a coat-of-arms painted on the door? Or is it 
happiness, peace, and a feeling of security? I do not 
know. We do know that riches, or what we call riches, 
is a coveted possession. The working girl and the 
factory worker, the shopkeeper and the banker, go 
home after a day’s work to dream of riches that some 
day may fall into their laps so that they may retire, 
travel, or have that new fur coat they saw in the 
shop window only yesterday. We know only one thing 
about this Utopia, for if it be a true Utopia it would be 
ruled by love, and there we find the answer to all of our 
problems and our difficulties. If love prevailed there 
would be no cause for wars, for petty hatreds, for greed.” 

The attorney paused to weigh his words carefully 
in his mind. He looked directly at the jury and 
continued. 

“The interest of loved ones is always uppermost 
in our minds. We generally do not deliberately hurt 
those we love. Jesus taught love as a cure for the evils 
which prevailed during the time of his life. His teach- 
ing has not become antiquated and unwieldy, because 
of its simplicity and wisdom. We would still benefit by 
his teaching. God is love, and he who abideth in God 
abideth in love. He who abideth in love abideth in 
Utopia.”’ ; 

Ladies and gentlemen, you are the jury in this 
case, and the defendant is not only the one man before 
you in the tiny court-room where legal forces are 
battling for his life. The defendant is the rising social 
order, the youth movements throughout the world. 
This case is being fought between the new and the old. 
Not the old in the sense that it was founded years ago, 
but in the sense that it is a narrow and backward view, 
a vision unable to see the light of progress and liberal- 
ism in all things. Youth in its broadest sense embraces 
all those who hold open their minds to new ideas and 
new discoveries, those pioneer souls who are con- 
stantly seeking the new until the last. They are also 
members of youth movements. The case of the de- 


fendant in this trial embraces the ideals of the youth 
of the world. They are searching for a brighter, 
larger, life, a life ruled by love, love of one’s brother 
and of one’s neighbor. This is their goal. Your verdict 
in this case will determine the verdict you will render 
in their case, for it is their case that is on trial. The 
evidence has been placed before you. The case of the 
youth of the world lies in your hands. 

DR. ETZ’S OFFICE 


The Christian Leader recently published a picture showing 
the front of the National Headquarters of the Universalist 
Church at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. The Boston Herald fur- 
nished us with an article on the ancient residence which houses 
the Headquarters, and a cut. Now the Herald publishes a 
drawing made in the alley which reaches the rear of the building 
from Park Street. It shows that part of Headquarters where 
Dr. Etz has his private office, and where much of the secretarial 
work of the General Convention is done. Once this part of the 
building, an old frame structure, was a separate house for maids 
working in the main residence. The Herald artist describes it 
as follows: 

“Just where a busy pedestrian would least expect to find 
something really old, least of all a house of clapboard construction 
more than a century old, is the building shown above, tucked 
away in an alley between 9 Park Street, the Ticknor Building, 
and 8 Park Street, the Union Club. The alley leads to the rear 
entrance of the Congregational Building, which has a front en- 
trance at 14 Beacon Street. 

“The little house is owned by the Unitarian Association, 
which has leased it to the Universalists together with the building 
at 16 Beacon Street, the rear bay window of which appears above 
the antique wooden structure in the sketch. It is dwarfed by the 
buildings around it, which rise to form walls like those of a canyon 
in the dephs of which the little house nestles. 

“According to a neighborhood tradition, the building was 
once the quarters for the maids associated with the major house 
discussed in No. 27 of this series, and the stables were where the 
alley now branches out on the right as one comes to its end. 
The gate with the bell attachment mentioned in No. 27 of this 
series hides part of the view of the little house, so for the sake 
of convenience it was eliminated from the drawing. 

“A great surprise awaits the pedestrian who finds this little 
reminder of old Boston in its man-built canyon.” 


* * * 


GENERAL CONVENTION QUOTAS 


Since October 15, which was the beginning of the General 
Convention fiscal year for the collection of quotas for the period 
ending September 30, 1935, the following churches have been 
credited with quota payments, either direct, through the Loyalty 
Sunday offerings, through Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
memberships credited to quota, or through Cent a Day pay- 
ments up to and including February 28, 1935: 

Alabama: Ariton, Conecuh County.* 

California: Pasadena. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, Danbury, Hartford, Meriden, New 
Haven, Norwich, Stafford.* 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Georgia: Canon.* 

Illinois: Avon, Chicago (Redeemer), Galesburg, Litchfield, * 
Macomb, * Oak Park, Stockton, Urbana. 

Indiana: Manchester.** 

Towa: Mitchellville, * Waterloo, Webster City. 

Kansas: Hutchinson. * 

Kentucky: Burlington, * Hopkinsville.* 

Maine: Brunswick, Caribou, Kingfield, Machias, Portland 
(Messiah), West Paris.* 

Massachusetts: Adams (North), Attleboro (Murray),** 
Attleboro (North), Beverly, Boston (Redeemer), Cambridge, 
Chatham,* Dana (North),* Essex, Fitchburg, Franklin, Hard- 
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wick,* Lawrence, Leominster, Malden, Marblehead, Melrose, 
Methuen, Monson,** Peabody, Pigeon Cove, * Provincetown, * 
Quincy, Rockport, Shirley, Somerville (West), Spencer,* Wey- 
mouth (South). 

Michigan: Farmington,* Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota: Anoka,* Minneapolis (Redeemer). 

Mississippi: Liberty Church, Louisville.* 

Missouri: Archie.* 

New Hampshire: Claremont, Concord, Dover, Gorham, 
Nashua, Newfields, ** Nottingham, * Westmoreland, * Woodsville. 

New York: Auburn, Brooklyn (Good Tidings),** Brooklyn 
(All Souls), Buffalo, Canandaigua, * Floral Park, New York (Di- 
vine Paternity), Nunda, Syracuse, ** Utica.* 

North Carolina: State Convention for all churches. 

Ohio: Akron, Belpre, Caledonia,* Cincinnati, Eaton,* 
Frost,* Jersey,* Lower Salem, Mason,* Mt. Carmel,* Olive 
Branch, * Springboro,** Watertown. * 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia (Messiah), Towanda. 

Vermont: Barre, Bellows Falls, Cavendish,* Derby Line, 
Strafford (South),* West Burke.* 

From the following churches (not included in the above list) 
we have also received quota payments since October 15 which 
were intended for last year’s quota. 

California: Oakland. Illinois: Peoria, Sycamore. Maine: 
Norway. Massachusetts: Brookline, Gloucester, Mansfield. 
Michigan: Detroit, East Liberty. New Hampshire: Marlboro, 
Winchester. New York: Rochester. Pennsylvania: Smithton. 
Rhode Island: Woonsocket. Tennessee: Chattanooga. Vermont: 
Chester Depot, North Montpelier. Wisconsin: Racine. 


*Means quota paid in full. 
**Means Cent a Day payments only. 
* * * 


DR. TOWNSEND RETREATS 


The Townsend plan does not stay put. One of its chief 
proponents in the House, John H. Hoeppel, from utopian Cali- 
fornia, formally gave it the alphabetical designation O. A. R.P., 
short for old-age revolving pensions, some days ago, in debate. 
Like Dr. Townsend himself he illustrated also how easy it is to 
change the scheme without notice. 

Nobody said much about it, but the well-meaning enthusiast 
whose name the plan bears has advanced the age limit to seventy- 
five years. There are more than 10,000,000 persons sixty years old 
and over, and fewer than 2,000,000 who have reached seventy- 
five. Thus the initial costs would be heavily reduced. Further, 
the self-styled ‘‘country practitioner of medicine” states that 
it will take a long time, anyhow, to get the system started, as a 
couple of years might easily be required to prepare the certified 
lists of pension eligibles. 

That the Townsend advocates are seriously baffled by the 
criticisms of the opposition becomes the more evident when we 
scan the speech of Congressman Hoeppel. He admitted that the 
attacks on the sales tax as the means of raising the necessary 
$20,000,000,000 were formidable. So he substituted a taxless plan 
for raising the funds. 

He would take $12,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 from the 
“financial ring’ and the bankers by “‘socializing our banks.” 
Then when everybody is made prosperous by the O. A. R. F., we 
shall see crime reduced a fourth with a saving of $3,000,000,000 
a year. Another half-billion will accrue from the closing of insti- 
tutions for the care of aged, and an equal amount from the taxing 
of tax-exempt bonds. The money for initial payments of course 
would have to be obtained by “‘careful and controlled inflation.” 
Just like that! Perfectly simple! 

His confreres told Mr. Hoeppel he was not talking about the 
Townsend plan at all, but he kept right on proposing alterations. 
It might be true, he said, that such vast sums thrown into trade 
month by month would create heavy demand for goods with a 
consequent boost of the cost of living far beyond present incomes; 
therefore it might be expedient to start at $100 a month and 
“progressively advance to $200.” 
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All of which means that the advocates of the Townsend plan 
are on the run. They are trying now to improvise replies to the 
arguments of critics who know infinitely more about finance and 
economics. The Townsenders have not thought things through to 
the fundamentals. They have ignored the commonplaces of 
economics, finance, industry, agriculture, human nature and 
almost everything else. 

The visionary ideals which they are pursuing would have 
attracted little notice in normal times. The depression has shown 
that something is wrong, and in their eagerness to reform the 
sorry world they have been appealing to the emotions rather than 
the mind. Their main support seems to have come from people 
who would be the immediate beneficiaries of the scheme. As this 
number now drops from 10,000,000 to 2,000,000, presumably 
there will be a great falling off of interest and enthusiasm.— 
Boston Herald. 


* a * 


FAMINE IN RUSSIA 


Several organizations, comprising the various churches and 
confessions which render help to the victims of the famine in 
Soviet Russia, have announced that they consider it their duty 
to bring the following facts to the notice of the public. 

It is their firm conviction—a conviction unaffected by 
statements to the contrary—that a considerable part of the 
Russian population is once again in imminent danger of famine. 
For the last two years information of unimpeachable authenticity 
and emanating from eye-witnesses has testified to the distress 
in various parts of the Soviet Union; while at the present day 
even Russian sources allow it to appear that a large part of the 
population in the famine areas has been deprived of its reserves 
and is at the mercy of famine. Foreigners of a notoriously pro- 
Soviet attitude have stated that the harvest is extremely poor 
and that in places the yield amounts to nil. At the same time 
eye-witnesses report that the crop was collected with a severity 
hitherto unknown. It was only in this way that the abolition of 
bread cards in the towns became possible. 

The army, the industrial population and various other privi- 
leged groups in the towns were the chief beneficiaries of the har- 
vest; the very existence of the agrarian population, and more 
especially that of the non-collectivized peasants, is seriously 
endangered. The gravity of the position is admitted in a govern- 
ment decree of December 26, 1934. This decree deals with the 
supply of seed grain to the collective farms, and for the first time 
makes mention of the “elementary need” existing in a number of 
the agrarian districts as a result of the drought. 

Steps should surely be taken to prevent, in the coming 
spring, the repetition of events like those which took place in 
1933, when vast numbers of innocent persons perished in the 
Ukraine, the Volga districts, the Northern Caucasia, and else- 
where. 

It has always been the opinion of the organizations that 
humanitarian questions should be treated quite apart from 
political and social interests. They consider it an elementary: 
duty not to observe silence in the present circumstances. They 
therefore appeal to the conscience of the world on behalf of the 
populations which are now threatened with death from starva- 
tion, and demand that in order to avoid a repetition of the tragedy 
of 1938 light be thrown on the position and the necessary 
assistance be assured. 


* B oo 


AW, GO ON! TELL US}? 

Mr. Swear and Mr. Swanke were business enemies, but 
chance had placed them on the same board of directors. 

One day after a meeting, Mr. Swear was holding forth. 

“There are hundreds of ways of making money,” he said,. 
provocatively. 

“Yes,” put in Mr. Swanke, “but only one honest way.” 

“What way’s that?” asked Mr. Swear, sharply. 


“Ah!” retorted Mr. Swanke. “I thought you wouldn’t know’ 
it.’—Cincii nati Enquirer. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LET OUR WISE MEN LOOK AT THE DICTIONARY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have a proposal to make, and it is that some gifted indi- 
vidual write a dictionary of modern social, economic, and religious 
words and terminology, and then that people who insist on 
speaking in hybrid should use that dictionary. 

I read books and magazines and religious periodicals, and 
I find a wonderful confusion of terms, which rival Paul’s ‘‘un- 
‘known tongue.” 

I find some one taking a pot-shot at ‘“‘individualism,” and I 
look around and discover that the man who is doing the shooting 
is a rare “‘individualist.’”’ What does he mean by ‘‘individualism,” 
even “rugged individualism?”’ 

I have heard some people preaching the doctrine of ‘‘collec- 
tivism,”’ and I discover that some of the choicest of such preachers 
cannot even cooperate with their own people or their own com- 
munities enough to remain longer than three years. Is it not 
logical to begin right where we are and then work out into a 
larger circle? What do they mean by “‘collectivism?”’ 

Again, here is the “pacifist.” Is he pacific? Well, not so you 
would notice it. He fights at the drop of the hat. Whence 
“pacificism?’’ 

Then too, the “humanist” is abroad in the land. The good 
old humanist! What a boon he has been to the confusion of 
tongues. And I think of some quite distinguished men in religion, 
from Jesus to Fosdick, who seem to have been rather “humanist.” 
Whence, why, what? 

Then I hear of the “profit system.’”’ Does that system exclude 
the profits that are in no way connected with money? How about 
the cultural and spiritual values that no money can buy? Rather 
“profitable,” are they not? 

The response to all of this might be that the readers and 
listeners ought to become educated sufficiently to understand 
terms correctly. But how can they when the “intelligentsia” 
muddle around with words that have no accepted meaning except 
to the user? 

By the way, the dictionary says that the “‘g” in the word 
“intelligentsia” should be pronounced as “j,’’ and I have heard 
four of America’s intelligentsia pronounce it with a hard “g.” 

What do to, what to do? Death and hell have no sting 
compared to this. 

Merton Aldridge. 

Stoughton, Wis. 


P.S. Don’t waste your time trying to solve these tremendous 
issues. I’m just blowing off steam, and besides, they are un- 
‘solvable. 

M. 
k * 
THE GENERAL CONVENTION AND DISABLED 
MINISTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The days and weeks have slipped by until five years have 
elapsed since my husband was forced by illness to abandon the 
Universalist ministry, his chosen profession. 

A growing feeling of resentment toward the General Con- 
vention for its apathy toward such men as he, fills me. It would 
seem to me that a denomination which particularly prides itself 
on unselfish doctrine might be less selfish in actual practice. 
I do not mean financial assistance. There are, however, things, 
so obvious that I shall not bother to point them out, which might 
‘be done to cheer him and others in like circumstance. 

Probably no one who has not been through the same or a 
‘similar experience can realize what it meant to my husband to 
give up his work. He truly loved it. And yet the General Con- 
vention has made only the most perfunctory (if any) gestures at 
helping him through bad times. 

Individuals in the denomination, to be sure, have been fine 
and thoughtful, but conspicuously lacking has been support from 


the official church. Such is not the case in the Catholic Church 
nor in the Episcopal Church. And I hazard the statement that 
many Protestant denominations exercise more thoughtful care 
of their men who are in trouble. 

At the present time he is unemployed, after fourteen months 
of employment as a checker of bills for the state relief adminis- 
tration, work which he was pitifully proud to secure at $20 a 
week. Now with federal and state relief legislation pending, there 
is no work. The day after his job ended he was notified from 
Washington that the Veterans’ Bureau had denied his appeal for 
reinstatement of compensation. Disheartening, too, is the 
thought that, in all probability, the plans, so carefully laid, for 
our fine son must be scrapped. These things are not pleasant 
to contemplate. 

I have a meagerly paid job on a daily newspaper, and am 
glad, indeed, for the chance to work. My husband still draws 
his government insurance. So, you see, it is not the lack of 
financial aid which I so bitterly resent. It is the fact that, for the 
second time in all the years I have known him, I have heard him 
admit discouragement. 

I feel that the church with which my husband east his lot 
a score of years ago has failed him when he most needs it. Some 
one should crusade for such men as he. Ther2 must be others 
like him. 

i, 

Tt is natural that people bearing heavy burdens should 
sometimes get discouraged and think organizations and indi- 
viduals thoughtless and forgetful. 

Official Universalism has its failures, but we do not believe 
that it has failed this man. It has kept track of him. It has 
uttered words of appreciation for his resourcefulness and courage, 
and for the never-say-die spirit of his wife. Obviously it is not 
failure to give money that rankles here. It is not failure to give 
sympathy and respect. It must be failure to provide work. The 
man has not been able to fill a pastorate. The denomination has 
no other work open. Scores of ministers are out of work. If a 
man is plucky and has an able wife and can paddle his own canoe, 
his denomination counts it a privilege to say: “God bless you. 
You are lifting the load for a lot of other fellows by not letting 
your load come down on the denomination.” 

The Editor. 


oe) OR 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER ANSWERS US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have taken a great deal of interest in the Leader editorial, 
“Let the Split Come,” and the subsequent reactions thereto. 
It is really magnificent the way that the editor and his approvers 
have resented the “glorified social service commissioners” and 
have rallied to the faith once delivered to the theologians. Liberals 
are rather stodgy people ordinarily, but when they get stirred up, 
the sparks and feathers fly. Just when I get to thinking that 
Universalists are dead and buried, along comes a glorious flare-up. 

What I have been hoping for is a few definitions. What is 
the basis of this impending split? On what are we going to split? 
What are the points at issue? Let’s have a real debate, and per- 
haps it will clear the air. 

The Leader and the Register seem to be betrothed, or married, 
or experimenting in a trial or companionate marriage. On their 
pages I find not only the same articles, but even the same jokes. 
They tell me that the papers are printed in the same printing 
office. So it is no wonder that I discover in the minds of editors 


_and correspondents of both papers the same worriments, agita- 


tions, and bogey-men. 

In both these excellent journals there are reflected two fears 
—one fear that glorified social service will swamp real religion, 
(left rather nebulous and indefinite), and a second fear that 
humanism is growing too rapidly. And these two fears are some- 
times one, for I note that one correspondent blames humanism 
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for the magnificent announcement of social aims recently put 
forth by the Social Relations Department of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Can it be that Universalists and Unitarians have slowed down 
and reached such a state of ossification that they dare not go 
ahead with the spirit of the times? Humanism and social service 
of the sort advocated by “‘glorified commissions” are not only the 
expression today of the spirit which activated Unitarians and 
Universalists of yesterday, but they are the logical outflowering 
of that spirit. 

The editor of the Leader declares that there are intelligent 
Universalists who have not read Dewey, Whitehead, Reese, 
Dietrich, and Huxley, but who have had a deep and vital religious 
experience. Well, it might be said that these Universalists could 
increase their intelligence by reading these humanist writers, and 
that such reading might give them a deeper and more vital 
religious experience. 

Later in the editorial mentioned the editor calls the human- 
ists revolutionists and the theists evolutionists. I hope and 
believe that the humanists are revolutionists, for if anything 
needs a revolution today it is religion: but I doubt very much if 
theists can be called, by any stretching of the word, evolutionists. 
Protestantism leads inevitably to liberalism, and liberalism inev- 
itably to humanism, as has been remarked before. That is the 
natural evolution. The theists insist on remaining in a state of 
arrested development. 

Victor Hugo once wrote, ‘‘Nothing is so powerful as an idea 
whose time has come.”’ The time for humanism has come, and 
humanism brings with it a glorified social service program that 
is not content with pious asseverations about the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man, but which goes deep into 
the problem of constructing a radically different social order from 
that now obtaining. 

So, when the editor of the Leader says, ‘‘Let the split come,” 
I say, as a humanist, “Amen, brother, but you’ll find yourself 
holding the little end of the wish-bone.”’ 

Charles Francis Potter: 

New York City. 


Sate 


“WHEREAS MR. ROGER WILLIAMS’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Apparently the committee of the Massachusetts legislature 
which received the petition to revoke the sentence of expulsion 
of the “contumacious” Roger Williams sensed the grave danger 
pointed out in your recent editorial. The petition was pigeon- 
holed. Therefore, Governor Curley is spared the embarrassment 
of signing a resolve that might complicate Bay State politics by 
opening the door to conscience: 

But was this petition necessary to right the alleged wrong 
done to Roger Williams in 1635? Consider the following order 
passed by the Council of the Bay Colony on March 31, 1676 
(Mass. Archives X : 288): 

“Whereas Mr. Roger Williams stands at present under a 
sentence of Restraint from coming into this Colony yet consider- 
ing how readyly & freely at all tymes he hath served the English 
Interest in this time of warre with the Indians & manifested his 
particular respects to the Authority of this colony in several 
services desired of him, & further understanding, how by the last 
assault of the Indians upon Providence his House was burned & 
himself in his old age reduced to an uncomfortable & disabled 
state Out of Compassion to him in this condition The Council 
doe Order and Declare that if the Sayd Mr. Williams shall see 
cause & desire it he shall have liberty to repayre into any of our 
Towns for his security & comfortable abode during these Public 
Troubles, He behaving himself peacefully & inoffensively & not 
disseminating & venting any of his different opinions in the 
matter of Religion to the dissatisfaction of any.” 

A recent biographer of Williams claims that because this 
offer of sanctuary was spurned the banishment was unaffected. 
No one can say with certainty how Roger Williams reacted to the 
Order. Historians conclude from contemporary writings that 


Williams’ house was spared by the torch-bearing savages. In 
that case he would have no reason for finding a new abode. The 
validity of the Council’s order might be disputed, inasmuch as 
the banishment was by vote of the law-making body (Great and 
General Court), directing that Williams was “‘not to return with- 
out licence from the Court.” The fact that the Council order was 
passed two days after the Indian attack referred to (almost as 
soon’as the news reached Boston it would seem) indicates that 
concern for the safety and comfort of the banished preacher was 
a demonstration of friendliness—‘‘out of compassion” says the 
order. To be sure there is a condition attached. However, I 
suspect that this condition was in the nature of a political com- 
promise; some die-hard’s conscience was appeased. 

Massachusetts people today show no interest in the perverse 
preacher of 1635. (But there sure is a hullabaloo over St. Patrick!) 
Requiescat in pace, Roger. To have a niche in the Hall of Fame 
and be listed in the World Almanac as a statesman should be far 
greater satisfaction than a resolve annulling your banishment 
from the Bay Colony. 

Robert F. Needham. 
Arlington, Mass. 
* * 


LETS THE SPEMMCOME? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to voice a too-long-delayed appreciation of your 
vigorous and timely editorial, ‘“Let the Split Come.”’ The delay,. 
however, permits me to add that although you are very gracious 
toward Tigner I do not see that he answers your charge at all. 

It certainly is true that a house divided against itself is in a 
parlous condition. It will hardly hold itself together and will 


have no strength for expansion. 
lal, 


* * 
A SERIES OF BROADCASTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The National Religion and Labor Foundation is sponsoring 
a series of national broadcasts over the American Broadcasting 
System on Religion and Social Action. This series, which began 
Saturday, February 9, will continue through eight successive 
weeks. The broadcasts are each Saturday evening from 9:30 
until 10 o’clock, Eastern Standard Time. This service will be 
offered to twenty-four stations, covering a large portion of the 
United States. 

The eight fields to be discussed are: Agriculture, Labor, 
Public Ownership, Public Utilities, in particular, International 
Conflict, the Radio, Missions, Education and Social Action. 

A number of nationally known leaders have already been 
secured. Father John A. Ryan of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and the Rey. Russell J. Clinchy opened the series on 
February 9 with a symposium on Religion and Labor. Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel of Baltimore, formerly chairman of the Com- 
mission on Social Justice, Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
and Dr. Willard L. Thorpe, chief of Consumers’ Division, Na- 
tional Research Council, were the second in the series on February 
16, dealing with Religion and Social Reconstruction. Among the 
other speakers secured are: Prof. Arthur E. Holt, Dr. John L. © 
Childs, Norman Thomas, Prof. Henry P. Fairchild and Prof. 
Jerome Davis. 

Willard E. Uphaus, Secretary. 

New Haven, Ct. 

A PERSONAL NOTE FROM DR. TOMLINSON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have had two flawless days here, with marvelous views 
of the long range of white peaks and equally wonderful purple 
valleys. As I write, before my eyes, at the Mount Everest Hotel 
window, is Mount Kinchinjunga, with the afternoon light upon it. 
ae visit to the Himalayas has been perfect in weather and satis- 
action. 


we V. E. Tomlinson. 
Darjeeling, India, January 21. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA IN AUGUSTA 


The Dramatic Guild of the Winthrop 
Street Universalist Church, composed of 
older young people, was organized in 
April, 1934, “‘to promote religious educa- 
tion through drama.” Since that time 
there have been weekly meetings, except 
during August, for the study and discussion 
of religious drama. 

Our first production was a dramatic 
service of worship based on the Tolstoy 
drama, “‘Where Love Is, God Is,’’ taken 
from Isabel K. Whiting’s “Dramatic 
Services of Worship.’ This was selected 
in the late spring and parts assigned. The 
last of July we had a rehearsal under the 
direction of Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
who also gave us many helpful suggestions 
on production. 

On Oct. 9, our service was presented 
with several church groups participating. 
A member of the Men’s Club read the 
responsive service, young men of the 
Y. P. C. U. ushered, the choir sang two 
specially selected numbers. There was a 
violin solo—Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Song with- 
out Words,” and three Tschaikowsky 
organ numbers. 

There were many comments afterwards. 
Said our organist, who saw a rehearsal two 
weeks previous, “I was greatly surprised 
at the seriousness with which they entered 
their parts.’”’ From the president of our 
Men’s Club, “It is the best service of its 
kind I’ve ever seen—a great lesson.” A 
girl in my church school class, when asked 
how her mother liked the service, replied, 
“‘Mother said it was the best play she had 
ever seen. She wants to attend every play 
the guild gives.’’ (She attends church at no 
other time). A young Congregational 
minister came from Gardiner with a large 
group of his young people. At the close 
of the service he asked many questions. 
He had seen the regular royalty play, but 
said it did not compare with the stirring 
message of this service. 

“As I was going out of my door starting 
to the service, I saw Mrs. A. coming out 
of her door,’ reported a widow of the 
parish. ‘‘As you know, we have notihng 
in common and never go out together. But 
IT asked her to come along with me, and as 
we entered the church I asked her to sit 
with me. As I sat there with her in that 
service, I felt that it was Christ speaking 
to me and that I was being shown the way 
I should do. I was so glad I asked her to 
go with me.” 

By request we repeated the service at a 
union meeting on Dec. 2. Various min- 
isters, men’s groups and choirs partici- 
pated. The attendance was large, and 
again the service was beautifully done, the 
message pronounced and convincing. 

In this drama practically everything is 
dependent upon the character of Martin. 


x F KK KK KK KK KK KK KK K KK 
i A LENTEN PRAYER . 


bs O God, I can see the surface of 
* things; grant Thou unto me also 
* 
* 


* xX 


the power to see beneath. I can see * 
what any dull eyes have ever seen; * 
* may I also see more. Grant unto 
me an insight into the inner and * 
secret meaning of things. During 
the days of Lent, grant that I may 


* gain in those forces of power and * 
* achievement that lie deep within * 
* the soul. Amen. e 
* Selected. % 


We were fortunate in having some one 
equal to the part. At first many questioned 
it. Martin put in many sleepless nights. 
He plodded along with it. We criticized 
him continuously. He kept on trying. He 
visited a shoe shop here operated by a 
native-born Russian. It happened that 
Mr. Radsky is also interested in dramatics. 
He came to several rehearsals, gave sug- 
gestions on interpretation, costumes and 
stage setting. His wife made the blouse 
which Martin wore. All of these experi- 
ences summed up did something to Martin. 
One week before the date set for the service 
Martin began to live. Each night his part 
became more exalted and criticism was 
hushed to awe. While I am convinced that 
every one in the play was benefited by it, 
Martin, I am sure, got something which 
has enriched him for all time. I know of no 
better exercise for developing and enriching 
the emotions than religious drama, so long 
as the motive of religious education is kept 
primary. 
Ollie Cunningham. 
Augusta, Maine. 
* * 
THE LENTEN SEASON 


“Be still and know that Iam God.” Ii 
translated literally, so we are told, the first 
part of that oft-quoted verse of the psalm- 
ist would read, “Let your hands drop.” 
What more fitting admonition than this 
for the Lenten season! That we need 
periods of quiet thoughtfulness, a time for 
testing our compasses and sometimes even 
changing our course, is well known. Lent 
provides just such a time. We do well when 
we observe it. 

In our church schools, too, we miss a real 
opportunity when we neglect this period. 
Leaders there—officers and teachers—busy 
persons with perplexing cares and responsi- 
bilities, should try to plan these six weeks 
so that in times of quiet meditation they 
may be spiritually renewed. In some 
schools superintendents, who know best 
the needs of their group, suggest certain 
daily readings. The booklet issued by the 


General Convention, called this year, ““Life’s 
Enriching Experience,’ is especially helpful 
for this purpose. Sometimes in a Lenten 
bulletin to teachers a book list is included. 
Often the minister helps in compiling this 
and even lends books from his own library 
for Lenten reading. The resources of the 
local public library in this field should be 
investigated also. 

There is great value in reading by one- 
self. It is highly desirable also that a 
group, or groups of teachers in different 
neighborhoods perhaps, meet to do some 
reading together. Concentration on the 
principles and methods of teaching would 
give way to a thoughtful study of life itself 
and its deepest meanings. We can think 
of no single action which would have more 
far-reaching effect upon the teaching in 
Universalist schools than for teachers 
everywhere, during the Lenten season, 
to devote themselves seriously to the 
enrichment of the inner life. 

ok * 
YOUTH 


Youth is not a time of life—it is a state 
of mind. It is not a matter of ripe cheeks, 
red lips, and supple knees; it is a temper 
of the will, a quality of the imagination, 
a vigorous state of the emotions; it is a 
freshness of the deep springs of life. 

Youth means a predominance of courage 
over timidity, of adventure over love of 
ease. 

Nobody grows old by merely living a 
number of years; people grow old only by 
deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the 
skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles 
the soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear 
and despair—these bow the head and turn 
the growing spirit back to dust. 

Whether seventy or seventeen, there 
should be in every one’s heart the love of 
wonder, the sweet amazement at the stars, 
the undaunted challenge of events, the 
unfailing childlike appetite of what’s next, 
and the joy and the game of life. 

You are as young as your faith, as old 
as your doubt; as young as your self-con- 
fidence, as old as your fear; as young as 
your hope, as old as your despair. 

In the central place of your heart there 
is a wireless station. So long as it receives 
messages of beauty, hope, cheer, courage, 
grandeur, and power from the earth, from 
men, and from the Infinite, so long are 
you young. 

When the wires are all down and all the 
central place of your heart is covered with 
the snows of pessimism and the ice of 
cynicism, then are you grown old indeed, 
and may God have mercy on your soul.-— 
W. J. Phillips. 


* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER SERVICES 


This article will reach those near Boston 
in time for them to attend the service of 
the Greater Boston churches in observance 
of the World Day of Prayer. It is to be 
held in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
from 10 to 11.45 a. m. The subject is 
“Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens.’ The 
leader is Mrs. Charles L. Slattery. As you 
know, the offering is for Christian Litera- 
ture for women and children in the Orient 
and for Christian service among migrants. 

“The roads that lead out from the house 
of prayer are the roads of service.” 


STEREOPTICON LECTURES 


Sometime ago, in a committee meeting, 

* the question was asked, “Have you an 

illustrated lecture on the Clara Barton 

Birthplace and Camp?” We thought the 

whole world knew we had such a lecture, 

and that nearly all of our Circles had used 
it. But such was not the case. 

We have a very good lecture, illustrating 
the work at the Camp and giving a his- 
torical sketch of the old church at Oxford, 
and the birthplace of Clara Barton. 

We have an illustrated lecture on the 
work in North Carolina. 

Japan has not been slighted, and we 
think our Japan lecture and pictures very 
fine. 

All of these are available upon request. 
We require only that transportation 
charges be paid both ways and $1.00 for 
each slide broken while out of the office. 

Recently the energetic wife of one of our 
ministers came into the office, went over 
all three lectures carefully, selected from 
each a number of slides and combined 
them, making a splendid lecture on the 
three fields of service. We are perfectly 
willing anyone should do this same thing 
at any time. We should like to have these 
lectures used. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF 
CAROLINA 


Mary Lou Wilkins, the president of the 
Universalist Young People’s Institute, has 
written an interesting article for the 
Tar- Heel Universalist, in which she sets 
forth the needs for Shelter Neck, where the 
young people have voted to hold their 
Institute this summer. This is what Miss 
Wilkins says: 

“This is February, with frost and snow 
still in the air, but June and the Uni- 
versalist Young People’s Institute are on 
their way. 

“For the first time in the history of our 
Institute we are going to live, move, and 
have our being in our own buildings. Work 
is under way at Shelter Neck to get the 
buildings in order for the Institute to be 
held there in June. Partitions have been 
put in, in what was once the school build- 


NORTH 


ing, and many necessary repairs are being 
made in both buildings, so that they may 
be ready for the Institute this year. 

“What we believe to be a splendid pro- 
gram has been planned, and we are looking 
forward to the best Institute that we have 
yet had. 

“Many things have been provided, but 
there is much that must be forthcoming 
before we can live comfortably at Shelter 
Neck. 

“YT am listing some of the things most 
needed, so that everyone may have an 
opportunity to decide what he or she would 
like to contribute. 

“Needed at Shelter Neck: Fifteen mat- 
tresses, twenty-five bedsteads, twenty-five 


mirrors for bedrooms, twenty sets of bed- 
springs, one large wood range, twenty-five 
water pitchers and pans or bowls, twenty- 
five slop pails, fifty pillows, fifty chairs, 
twenty-five lamps, three big vegetable 
boilers. 

“Already we have funds contributed 
to refinish and furnish the living room. 
Now if you haven’t any of these things 
mentioned above, we will be glad to accept 
money and make the purchases. 

“The next thing in importance after 
furnishing the house is filling it. What we 
need most of all is to have these buildings 
filled with our young people. We want 
everyone who was at our last or any former 
Institute to be at Shelter Neck and bring 
one, two, or three others with you. It is 
our Institute and we, meaning every young 
Universalist in North Carolina, should give 
it his or her presence and support.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


THE HARTWICK PLEDGE 


Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y., has a 
most unique service for the recognition of 
the freshman class, which takes place each 
year in December. The ceremony is held 
in the chapel and begins with a prayer 
offered by a member of the class. The 
faculty adviser to the freshmen presents 
the entire group to the president of the 
college, who accepts the class and thereby 
gives it recognition. His address to the 
freshmen follows. The faculty adviser to 
the class then presents the students to the 
dean, who administers the following pledge, 
which is taken by the entire first year 
group: 

“Fully appreciative of the rich heritage 
which comes to me through Hartwick 
College, I firmly resolve to strive to the 
utmost of my ability to enter into full 
possession and enjoyment and to embody 
in my life its ideals of scholarship, learning 
and character; and I solemnly pledge 
loyalty to those ideals to the end that I 
may well and truly serve my college, my 
state and my country.” 

The dean then charges the class officers 
with the duties of their offices, stating that 
they had been accepted as the leaders of 
the class and that the responsibility of one 
quarter of the student body had fallen 
upon them. 

It is no secret that the amount paid to a 
college treasury by the students does not 
cover the actual costs of tuition. Were it 
not for the bequests and gifts that give a 
college its endowment funds, the institu- 
tion would be bankrupt. 

In these times of doles and even before 
the depression began, it was not something 
unusual to find a person believing that the 
world owed him a living and he was out to 
collect it. Similarly, it is not strange to 
find young people believing that the col- 
lege owes them an education and they are 


out to collect it. The more that is given 
to them, the more they expect. The more 
that they receive free, the freer they are 
to be super-critical concerning what they 
receive. 

It is a shock to find so many students 
of this type who in later years are so re- 
luctant to help the institution that edu- 
cated them. All appeals for aid go to their 
waste-baskets. They cynically condemn 
the institution for its many weaknesses, 
as they refuse to do something to over- 
come its weaknesses. The worst offenders 
in this particular are the institutions’ pets, 
those who receive the most. 

This Hartwick pledge is significant. It 
begins with the willingness of the college 
to accept the freshman class as'a member 
of the academic family. Then, the students 
commit themselves in a statement of con- 
secrated loyalty. This oath of allegiance, 
as the years pass, should generate a mar- 
velous loyalty of the alumni towards their 
Alma Mater. This loyalty should express 
itself in a long-term generosity towards the 
need of the institution. Generosity has 
only one way of expressing itself—and 
that is by giving. 

Nek Gs 1 
FILMS AVAILABLE 


“The Clara Barton Diabetic Camp.’’ 
One reel, 16 mm, free. Write to Eddie 
Hempel, 16 Devon St., Swampscott, 
Mass. 

“The Story of the Mid-West Institute.” 
Two reels, 16 mm, free. This film includes 
1931, ’33 and ’84 National Conventions. 
Write to Oscar F. Vogt, 908 West 31 St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Why not have an evening of movies, 
dancing and refreshments? Charge a small 
fee. Send the offering to the National 
Y.P.C.U. It will be used to carry on our 
program. How about it? © 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


There are so many 
things to tell about 
the churches in Massa- 
chusetts that we could 
not properly cover all 
the news with less than 
a letter in each week’s 
Leader. This, however, 
is impossible, and for 
that reason we try to 
have each letter distinctive. This letter, 
for instance, will keep close to the one 
matter of the large number of pastorless 
parishes in the state at the present time, 
the condition and prospects of these par- 
ishes, and something of their efforts to- 
wards efficient shepherding. 

As we write there are ten Universalist 
churches in Massachusetts without settled 
ministers—Brookline, Essex, Framingham, 
Gardner, Hardwick, Medford Hillside, 
Norwood, West Somerville, Taunton, and 
Annisquam. Chelsea has recently been 
withdrawn from this list. Mr. Henry A. 
Schooley of Tufts College has been chosen 
by the Chelsea church to be full-time 
minister for the remainder of the church 
year. Mr. Schooley has two more years in 
college. He plans to carry on his school 
work and at the same time assume the 
pastorate of the Chelsea church. 

Two other churches will be added to this 
list at an early date—Braintree and Fox- 
boro. As has been announced in The Chris- 
tian Leader, Rev. Lon- Ray Call, minister 
of All Souls Church, Braintree, has been 
chosen to succeed Rev. Raymond B. Bragg 
as secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, with his office in Chicago. All 
Souls is a church made up of Unitarians 
and Universalists. As we understand it, 
the church is planning not to have candi- 
dates. A committee of a small number has 
been chosen and commissioned to raise a 
representative committee of twenty-five 
members, this larger committee to con- 
sider applicants and to make recommenda- 
tion to the parish. Everyone will recognize 
at once the sanity and fairness of such a 
plan. In several respects, All Souls parish 
is pretty nearly an ideal church group, and 
its opportunities for commanding service 
to its own people and to the community 
are appealingly large. 

Rev. William Couden of Providence, 
R. I., who has been serving as pastor of 
the church in Foxboro for the past three 
years, read his resignation at Foxboro on 
Sunday, Feb. 24. He will continue his 
pastorate to the end of the church season 
in June. The Foxboro church for a number 
of years h s been served by the minister 
of a neighboring community. All readers 
of the Leader will recall that Dr. Conklin, 
while living in Canton and serving as the 
minister of the Canton church, was pastor 
at Foxboro. This arrangement is very 


satisfactory, for the reason that Foxboro 
has its Sunday services in the evening. Dr. 
Grose followed Dr. Conklin, and Mr. 
Couden followed Dr. Grose. It will be with 
deep regret upon the part of all that Mr. 
Couden gives over the work in Foxboro. 
It must be recalled, however, that Mr. 
Couden is the pastor of a city church, with 
the increasing demands which these dis- 
turbing days push upon the willing minis- 
ter. Without doubt, the society in Fox- 
boro, with the beginning of the new church 
season, will look to the minister of one 
of the group of encircling churches to be- 
come its pastor. 

It looks now as if three of the parishes 
named above—Brookline, Norwood, and 
Taunton—were near to the point of selec- 
tion of their new leaders. The Norwood 
church is now known as the United Church 
of Norwood. It is a merger of the local 
Methodist and Universalist societies. Not 
many candidates have been heard through 
the past months. Two ministers, some 
months apart, were the choice of the 
church. The first was a Universalist, the 
second a Methodist. Both, for good and 
sufficient reasons, declined the pastorate. 
Now, through January and February, five 
different men have been heard. It is the 
purpose of the Norwood church to elect 
its new minister at an early date. Mrs. 
Herbert P. Everett is secretary of the 
pulpit supply committee. Her address is 
115 Nichols Street, Norwood. The stand- 
ing committee of Beacon Church, Brook- 
line, met on Monday evening, March 4. 
The clerk of Beacon Church is Harry E. 
Adams, 64 Naples Road, Brookline. The 
Taunton parish is to have its meeting for 
the consideration of a pastor on Monday 
evening, March 11. The chairman of the 
parish committee is C. W. Boyden, 71 
Summer Street, Taunton. 

The situations at Annisquam and Hard- 
wick are similar in several respects. Each 
place has a parsonage and each expects 
to pay a salary of $1,200 in addition to the 
free use of the parsonage. Each desires as 
a settled minister a younger man. Annis- 
quam has arranged with the State Super- 
intendent to hear several candidates, and 
the plan is to give each man who is heard 
two consecutive Sundays. The preacher 
will thus receive remuneration for two 
services, and will have opportunity to 
spend the week between Sundays in a 
survey of the field and meeting personally 
officials and other members of the society. 
The chairman at Annisquam is R. Chandler 
Davis, Esq., 191 Main Street, Gloucester, 
and the parish clerk is Walter E. Olson, 
731 Washington Street, Annisquam. In 
Hardwick the parish correspondent is 
Mr. E. G. MacMillan. The church in 
Hardwick is a federation of Congregation- 
alists and Universalists. The latest min- 


ister was Rev. Henry H. Noyes, a Congre- 
gationalist, who resigned last July. The 
delay in the election of a minister at Hard- 
wick has been occasioned by the efforts 
of the two denominational groups to ar- 
range satisfactorily their financial obliga- 
tions. These matters, we understand, have 
been adjusted, and the organization will 
move on to the choice of a new leader. 

The readers of the Leader have already 
been informed that Rev. Charles P. Hall 
closed his pastorate in West Somerville 
recently and removed to Providence, R. I. 
In appreciation of Mr. Hall’s services his 
parish voted to continue his salary to the 
end of next August. At the same time it 
was decided to settle no minister but to 
have supplies for the pulpit from Sunday 
to Sunday. The society, however, after a 
few weeks experience with this plan, voted 
to get a settled minister if one who is satis- 
factory can be secured at a salary of $1,000. 
The minister must furnish his own house. 
In view of this, at the direction of the 
parish officials, the Superintendent is 
seeking a minister for West Somerville. 
As a young man is desired, almost of 
necessity the next minister at West Somer- 
ville must be a student pastor. 

Essex, which has had a student minister 
for some years, expects to continue that 
plan, paying $12 a week. Gardner has 
voted that, for the remainder of the 
church year to the summer recess, it will 
have preaching services upon the second 
and fourth Sundays of each month, paying 
$10 per Sunday. In April the two services 
will be held on consecutive Sundays, the 
second and third Sundays, so as to catch 
the two important church days of Palm 
Sunday and Easter. Rev. A. J. Torsleff is 
the preacher in Gardner on March 10 and 
Rey. H. L. Thornton on March 24. 

Due chiefly to the financial situation in 
the Medford Hillside church, Rev. Donald 
M. Lester has given up his pastorate there. 
The Sunday services are being continued 
with supply preachers from week to week. 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle was the preacher 
on March 3, and Rey. J. L. Dowson will 
supply there on March 10. 

At a parish meeting in Framingham on 
Sunday, Feb. 24, the resignation of Dr. 
James F’. Albion, which had been tendered 
some weeks previously, was, with sincere 
regret, accepted, to be effective with the 
close of February. At the same time by 
vote Dr. Albion was made pastor emeritus 
of the church. Dr. and Mrs. Albion plan 
to continue their residence in Framingham. 
They expect to become members of the 
parish and attendants at the church ac- 
tivities. Framingham has been paying 
$20 per week. The Framingham church has 
a fine group of young people, a devoted 
and harmonious church company, and it 
will furnish an encouraging opportunity 
to a student pastor, whom it plans now to 
procure. 
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Before closing this week’s letter, and 
changing the subject entirely for this final 
word, we would announce that the annual 
meetings of the Convention, of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society, and 
the State Sunday School Association, will 
be held with Grace Church, Lowell, Rev. 
Isaac Smith, pastor, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, May 7, 8, and 9. 
It may be well, too, for the men of the 
churches of the state to be reminded that 


their usual annual banquet and rally are 
to be held in the First Church in Worcester, 
Rev. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, D. D., acting 
pastor, on Friday evening, April 5. It is 
the purpose of the vigorous committee 
which is arranging the laymen’s get-to- 
gether to make it a real rally of the man 
power of the state in preparation for the 
annual meeting of the Convention a 
month later in May. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


National Memorial Church 


“Ways of Christian 
Living’ is the theme 
of the series of special 
Lenten sermons by 
Dr. Perkins in the 
National Memorial 
Church. March 10, 
See mee Vay aon @hrisus: 
March 17, ““The Way of a Son;’”’ March 24, 
“The Way of Brotherhood; March 31, 
“The Friendly Way;” April 7, “The Way 
of Sacrifice;’ April 14 (Palm Sunday). 
“The Way of Spiritual Triumph.” 

On Wednesday afternoons during Lent 
Dr. Harned, the organist, will give informal 
organ recitals from 5 to 5.45. They will 
not be formal concerts, but restful inter- 
Judes in our busy and distracted days for 
whoever may care to come in through 
the always open door. The church is 
never so beautiful as in the twilight of the 
late afternoon, and the music will fit the 
mood of the hour. This is the third Lenten 
season in which Dr. Harned has contributed 
such a weekly ministry of music. 

On Friday afternoon, March 8, the 
World Day of Prayer was observed in the 
aisle chapel of the church from 4 to 4.80, 
under the leadership of Dr. Perkins. 
Sunday. afternoon, March 10, the first 
Sunday in Lent, has been chosen for the 
Women’s Dedication Day observance. 
The program, based on the suggestions 
of the committee of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, will include a 
service on personal consecration and an 
address by Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and a devoted member of 
our Universalist household. 

The booklet of daily Lenten readings, 
“Life’s Enriching Experiences,’ prepared 
by Dr. Etz on behalf of the General Con- 
vention, will again be a valued feature of 
the season’s observance. Such a guide to 
the cultivation of personal religion has met 
a real need in the past years and has been 
widely used for individual and family daily 
devotions. The Mission Circle of the 
church has distributed it as a gift to 
the parishioners, according to a yearly 
custom. 

The Lenten season will culminate in an 
observance of the fifth anniversary of 
the dedication of the church on Sunday, 
April 28, the Sunday after Easter. It will 
be a three-fold observance, including Palm 


Sunday, April 14, Easter on the 21st, and 
a service of rededication on the 28th. 
These dates correspond almost exactly to 
the similar dates of five years ago when 
three memorable services were held—the 
opening on Palm Sunday, Easter, and the 
formal dedication on the Sunday following. 
By these services of rededication we shall 
recapture something of the uplifted mood 
when a great throng of the Universalists 
of America set apart the National Memo- 
rial Church “as a shrine of memory and a 
mount of vision.” 

A special feature of the anniversary 
celebration will be the receiving of a 
dedication offering at Easter. Plans are 
being made to make it general and gener- 
ous, as befits the occasion. It will cover 
the amount which this year’s lessened 
Convention could not provide for and also 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


A son, Donald Philip White, was born 
Feb. 14 to Mr. and Mrs. William C. White, 
Jr. Mrs. White is the daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


On Sunday evening, Feb. 24, Rev. 
William Couden read his resignation as 
pastor of the church in Foxboro, Mass., 
effective with the close of the church season 
in June. 


On March 10, Mr. Emerson 8. Schwenk 
will preach at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston; Dr. Lee S. McCollester at 
Beacon Church, Brookline; Mr. Henry 
Schooley at Chelsea; Rev. H. L. Thornton 
at Essex; Mr. John Parkhurst at Framing- 
ham; Rev. A. J. Torselff at Gardner; Mr. 
Francis Randall at Annisquam; Rev. J. L. 
Dowson at Medford Hillside; Rev. Mr. 
English at the union service in the Con- 
gregational church in Norwood. 


Preachers in and about Boston on 
March 8, as arranged by the office of the 
State Superintendent, were: Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion; Rev. J. L. Dowson at Beacon 
Church, Brookline; Mr. Harry M. Cary 
at Chelsea; Mr. Robert Barber at Hssex; 
Mr. John Parkhurst at Framingham; Rev. 
E. H. Carritt at Annisquam; Rev. C. H. 
Emmons at Hardwick; Dr. F. W. Merrick 
at Marblehead; Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at 
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remove a hang-over indebtedness from 
former years. This debt does not represent 
reckless or uneconomical management. In 
recent years, as with all churches, expenses 
have been cut to the bone to meet dimin- 
ished income. But it has been felt that 
fidelity to the whole Universalist fellowship, 
which the church peculiarly represents, 
required that the scale of maintenance must 
not fall below a certain minimum. The 
parishioners have stood by loyally, in spite 
of diminished resources and not a few re- 
movals from the city. The church has 
made a fine record in the loyalty offerings 
to the Convention. In order to ensure such 
keeping of faith with the denomination, 
individuals, including the minister, have 
made special contributions and have tided 
over the depression with loans. Now that 
conditions are more promising the time is 
opportune for getting such indebtedness 
out of the way. The special offering at the 
anniversary of the dedication is planned 
to that end. If any friends elsewhere care 
to share in this offering, it will be a gracious 
recognition of the fidelity of their “other 
home church”’ during these trying times. 

A cordial welcome awaits any Universal- 
ist visitors who may come to Washington 
in these pre-Easter weeks. It is hoped 
especially that a number who shared in the 
original service of dedication five years 
ago may join in the anniversary observ- 
ance. 


and Interests 


Medford Hillside; Rev. Mr. Ensley (Meth- 
odist) at Norwood; Mr. Thomas A. Sin- 
clair at West Somerville; Mr. Francis 
Randall at Saugus; Dr. Coons at Taunton. 


Maine 


Pittsfield —Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. There was a good attendance and 
much interest at the meeting on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 10. This was something of 
an experiment, arranged by Mr. Folsom. 
Tt consisted of a panel discussion of ‘“‘What 
Christianity Means to Me,” by five. well 
known citizens of the town, who are from 
five different occupations in life, and each 
from a different religious background. 
They were so introduced by the pastor, 
who also expressed his appreciation for the 
interest these speakers had taken in co- 
operating with his plan. William L. Wal- 
dron, attorney, acted as the chairman of 
the group, and first expressed in a concise 
and impressive manner his views on Chris- 
tianity. The other speakers participating 
in the expression of their views and in the 
informal discussion which brought out 
many points of keen interest to the audi- 
ence, were Postmaster James B. Daily, 
“public servant;” Mrs. Jessie W. Freeman, 
housewife; E. N. Vickery, business man; 
and Roy U. Sinclair, educator. Although 
there were some differences of opinion, it 
was fully agreed that Christianity should 
make for more tolerance, more humility, 
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more service to others, more practice of 
the Golden Rule, more church attendance, 
and better citizenship. It is believed that 
every member of the congregation left the 
. service with appreciation for the new lines 
of thought which had been brought forth. 
A desire for another similar service, or 
perhaps an open forum meeting, has been 
expressed. 


Massachusetts 


Hast Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. A tree-planting service was con- 
ducted by the pastor in the church yard 
some time ago, in memory of Donald West 
Pigeon, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. 
Pigeon. Through the generosity of one of 
the members, Miss Beulah S. Cone, $5 
was sent to Miss Ruth Downing in Japan, 
and a picture, representing ‘‘Christ Bless- 
ing the Children,’ was given to Dojin 
House Sunday school in memory of Rev. 
S. Laurine Freeman. A vase, from Miss 
Downing of Japan, has been received and 
placed in the children’s corner, in memory 
of her friend, Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, a 
former pastor of this church. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the Board 
of the General Electric Company, is a 
well-known Universalist layman. 

Rey. Noble E. McLaughlin is minister 
of the Universalist church in Wausau, Wis. 

Otto Springer is head of the Department 
of German at Wheaton College. 

Wendell Maher is president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union in the 
Unitarian church in Waltham, Mass. He 
is preparing for the Unitarian ministry. 

* * 


MRS. EMMA A. LOW 
An Appreciation 


Our friend, Emma A. Low passed from 
earth life to life eternal February 18, 1935. 

Her heritage was a long, happy, blessed 
life. She did not live long enough to say 
of the days, ‘“‘I have no pleasure in them.” 
Until stricken with her last illness, her life 
radiated hope and joy and peace. 

She was born in Frankfort, N. Y., the 
daughter of Rudolph and Elizabeth Voor- 
hees Dygert. Bereft of parents in child- 
hood, she came to make her home with 
relatives in Central Square, and during 
nearly all the passing years this little 
village has been her home. 

Always loyal to the best interests of the 
town, proud of its development, never 
refusing to aid in whatever was for its 
advancement—a loyal citizen, faithful 
friend, loving wife, affectionate mother, 
Christian woman, her memory will ever 
be revered by those who knew her most 
intimately. 

On Dee. 5, 1865, occurred her marriage 
to A. T. Low, whom she had met during 
the Civil War at Tortugas Island when 
the 110th Regiment, New York State 
Volunteers, was stationed there. 

Since the death of her husband in 1911, 
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she has made her home with her daughter, 
Mrs. H. P. Wilcox. 

Surviving their mother are a son, H. C. 
Low, and a daughter, Mrs. Wilcox, who 
have the heartfelt sympathy of the entire 
community. 

How she will be missed! In the com- 
munity, in the Chapter 141 O. E.S., in her 
home, in our Universalist church, of which 
she was a charter member—and a devoted, 
generous, active member—always in her 
place while health permitted, interested 
in all its work until her loving heart 
ceased to beat, she ‘being dead yet 
speaketh.” 

S. 


The above sketch, written by a friend of 
Mrs. Low in New York City, pays tribute 
to a noble woman who will be a beautiful 
memory to all who had anything to do 
with the Universalist church. Her loyalty 
was intense but never narrow. She lived 
up to the high ideals of the faith. She had 
cheer and courage that rose marvelously 
above pain and sorrow. She was one of 
our best. 

The Editor. 


ALABAMA LETTER 


Camp Hill.—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, 
pastor. Feb. 24 was a red letter day with 
the Camp Hill church, when Rev. J. 
Mitchell Pilcher, of Laurel, Miss., was 
ordained with impressive ceremonies. The 
ordination sermon was by Rev. L. C. 
Prater, of Windsor, Ga.; prayer by Rev. 
H. T. Crumpton; charge to candidate, 
Rev. W. B. Brigham of Brewton; hand 
of fellowship, on behalf of Central Com- 
mittee and Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention, Dr. Lyman Ward. The response 
and benediction were given by Mr. Pilcher. 

Brewton.—Rey. W. B. Brigham, pas- 
tor. July 1 will bring to a close the five 
year pastorate of Mr. Brigham. The 
parish (including Chapman) and _ the 
townsfolk in general hold the Brighams 
in very high esteem, and many are the 
friendships they have formed. 

Ariton.—Rey. H. T. Crumpton, pastor. 
There are some dependable Universalists 
in this parish. The newly organized Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society, under the 
leadership of Mrs. W. H. Weed, is going 
forward and the Sunday school with Roy 
Weed superintendent, is taking a forward 
stride. 

Cohassett.—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, 
pastor. There is never any startling news 
at this point, but always the same report 
that the little band of twenty-two just 
keeps on keeping on. Old prejudices are 
breaking down and congregations are on 
the increase. 

As State Superintendent I shall get 
around to the other places where we hold 
preaching services occasionally. 

Alabama is looking forward to the 
coming of Dr. Etz in the near future on a 
tour of inspection. 

In May the mission circles of the state 


will gather in Chapman for the annua 
get-together meeting. 

Chapman will entertain the State Con- 
vention this year, the latter part of Octo- 
ber, and all of us want a strong delegation 
from Headquarters. Last year we had the 
Victor Friends. This year we want them 
again and a host of other “Friends.” 

H. T. Crumpton. 


DR. SPOERL RESIGNS 


Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl, pastor of the 
Universalist church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has resigned, and will give the major part 
of his time to literary work and occasional 
preaching. Mrs. Spoerl has accepted a 
permanent position with the publishing 
house of Houghton Mifflin & Company. 
Dr. and Mrs. Spoerl will live in Boston. 

While Dr. Spoerl’s pastorate in St. 
Johnsbury has been short, it has been 
fruitful and satisfying. Both Dr. and Mrs. 
Spoerl are in love with the town and the 
church. Both leave with deep regret. 

Dr. Spoerl says emphatically that he is 
not leaving the ministry, but simply 
leaving service in the pastorate. He adds, 
“By this I mean that I am expecting to 
continue to work as a free lance with pen 
or whatever other means there may be, 
for the cause of religion and Universalism.” 

Mrs. Spoerl began her work in Boston 
March 4. Dr. Spoerl will remove to 
Boston about April 1. 

* * 
RECEPTION TO MR. AND MRS. 
HEMPEL 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, who 
have been associated with the First Uni- 
versalist Church for more than ten years, 
were given a purse from the parishioners, 
silver and bouquets, at a reception ten- 
dered them at the church, Monday night, 
by more than 400 parishioners and young 
people of the many church organizations. 

In the receiving line with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hempel were Dr. William Wallace Rose 
and Frank Spinney, pastor and chairman 
of the church board, respectively, and 
after the older folks had congratulated 
Mr. and Mrs. Hempel, two representatives 
from each of the young people’s organiza- 
tions of the parish joined the reception line 
and scores of young folks offered their 
congratulations. Mr. Hempel will take 
up his new duties as associate general 
secretary of the Lynn Y. M. C. A. and 
director of the boys’ division Friday of 
this week. 

Dr. Rose spoke briefly after the recep- 
tion and introduced church and organiza- 
tion officials. Officers and teachers of the 
church school presented the Hempels wit : 
a silver platter and steak set, Merle Boyd 
making the presentation. Mrs. Hempel 
received a beautiful bouquet from the 
school, presented by Madelyn Tobin. 

Lincoln K. Drake, representing the 
commissioners of Lynn Council, Boy 
Scouts, gave Mr. Hempel, on behalf of the 
commissioners and the district commis: 
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sioners, Boy Scout bookends, and an 
appointment with emblem as a field com- 
missioner of the Boy Scouts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Friend of Melrose 
were guests, and Mr. Friend, who is presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, spoke on behalf of that Conven- 
tion and in praise of Mr. Hempel’s work. 

William J. Young, president, and Ernest 
Chandler, general secretary, of the Y. M. 
C. A., represented that organization and 
spoke briefly. 

Violin and piano music was offered by 
Earl Dolphin and Jean Jacobs. Boy 
Scouts from Troup 11 and Troop 11A 
of the church, acted as ushers. Young 
people of the church served refreshments. 

The committee: Mrs. Alfred Hastings, 
general chairman; Mrs. Shirley Mace, 
Pullman Mission group; Mrs. George H. 
Knowlton, Every Day club; Dr. Vernon 
G. Morrow, Men’s club; Guy O. Small, 
church school; Sanger Attwill, Chapin 
club.—Lynn (Mass.) Item, Feb. 26. 

BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
ereedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 


Sunday, Feb. 24, in the Universalist 
church of Hutchinson, Kansas, an equal 
number of those in attendance marked a 
questionnaire in the church calendar for 
each of the following: 

1. Sermons on the personal problems 
of daily living. 

2. Sermons dealing with social and 
economic problems. 


8. A special series of Lenten sermons 
on some such major subject as “‘Mastering 
the Art of Life.” 

There were scattered votes for a special 
series of Sunday night (or a specified week 
night if preferable) popular discussions of 
the application of fundamental religious 
principles, from the Universalist viewpoint, 
during Lent. Very few indicated a desire 
to have copies of either the 1935 booklet 
of Lenten Readings, or Dr. Jones’ ‘Some 
Personal Implications of Universalism,” 
although the latter is to be used as the 
basis of Lenten discussions in the adult 
class in Sunday school. 

Attendance records being kept (Febru- 
ary 3 to Easter Sunday) show that, ap- 
proximately, forty-eight percent of those 
in attendance on a given Sunday were ab- 
sent the next, explaining why a campaign 
to “fill the pews” isn’t reaching the goal. 
Despite this “turn over’ the average 
attendance is good, being about equal to 
that of the other liberal church in the state, 
also reporting attendance. 

A. W. Altenbern. 

Hutchinson, Kan. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R.I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Il. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


MASSACHUSETTS LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


Friday, April 5, at 6.30 p. m., at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Worcester (Pleasant Street), laymen 
of the Massachusetts Universalist churches will 
gather for their annual banquet. Reservations made 
by purchase of tickets which have been distributed to 
presidents of men’s clubs, and to ministers where no 
club is organized. Additioval tickets may be secured 
by remitting cost (75 eents each) to the Laymen’s 
Committee, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. In all cases 
remittance for tickets must be made by Friday, 
March 29. 

Massachuseits Laymen’s Committee. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gage Beach 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gagé Beach of Litchfield, Tll., 
died Feb. 7, at the age of eighty-eight. She had long 
been a faithful memher of the Universalist church of 
Litchfield. A large gathering of friends and wonderful 
floral offerings at the funeral services gave evidence 
of the high esteem in which she was held in the com- 
munity. Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., of Peoria 
conducted the memorial service. 


Local and Suburban 


An unusually beautiful design of lilies 
and the cross printed in colors. Envelopes 
are made of extra strong paper and are of 


good size—2 1-2 x 4 1-14 inches. Name 


line on the reverse side. 


Price, 40 cents per_ hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to calk attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortabie, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


& 
K% 


Should Be 
Ignorant of 
The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Rromfield St. Boston 
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WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET "SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historica] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 
Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, cor Mass. 


Short Stadies*inethe Larger Faith — 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Catechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 


Price 30 cents, postpaid 


16 Beacon Street, 
16 EO OU St. 


Mass. 


eae 
Boewen. 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need. The questions it answers 
re: “Why join any church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. Many a minister who dreads confirmation classes may find 
them easy and delightful if he will take this little book as a basis of 
discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful.—EHditor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo? 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education fn every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi« 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling ei 


“You complain that you have had to 
support your wife’s family?” the court 
questioned the man seeking a divorce. 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“How much of a family has she? 

“four children, your honor.” 

“Who is their father?” 

“T am, your honor.”—Portland (Me.) 
Express. 


International Theological 


Summer School 
At Berne, August 19-31, 1935 


Some time ago the magazine Hsquire 
printed a picture which we should like to 
present in stained glass to the churches 
which nurture Buchmanism. A Negro 
preacher says to a parishioner: ‘““Brudder, 
you ain’t confessin’. You-se a braggin’.”’— 
Percy Sylvester Malone in The Churchman. 


* 


“Church and Church Office Today” 


Soulful Lady (rhapsodizing over the 
view): “Exquisite. This is exactly like 
heaven.” 

Driver of the Charabane Party: ““Lum- 
me, Alf! She’s been about a bit!’’-—-Lendon 
Opinion. 


‘‘Church and Church Office Today’’ is the 
theme of the summer course which the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom organizes at Berne, Switzerland, this 
summer. 


* * 

Russia has started shooting reckless 
drivers. This just goes to show that a 
country which is wrong in many things 
may finally give the rest of the world a 


good idea.—Ohio State Journal. 


* * 


The school will be lodged in a hotel near Berne, 
not far from the Berner Oberland. 


Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, professor of 
Social Ethics at the Tufts College School of Religion, 
will lecture on ‘““The Problems of Sex and Matrimony 
in the Present Time.” 


Sunday School Teacher: “Can you tell 
something about Good Friday, James?” 

James: ‘“‘Yes’m; he was the fellow that 
did the housework for Robinson Crusoe.” 


Dr. Kristian Schjelderup of Bergen (Norway) 
—Pathfinder. 


on “Problems of the Ministry in the Light of Modern 
Psychology.” 


. someone suggests that Uncle Sam go on 
the air with his next statement on instal- 
ments overdue from War-debtors. He 
might begin, ‘‘Hello, everybody!”’—Detroit 
News. 


Prof. Martin Werner of Berne on “The 
Theological Background of the Principal Church 
Formations in Liberal Protestantism.”’ 


Prof. L. J. van Holk of Leyden on “Church 
and State at Present.”’ 


MAN CHOOSES 
TO SAVE WIFE 
OF 5 IN PERIL 
— Headline in Oakland (Calif.) paper. 


There will also be short talks on “Religious Life in 
India,”’ “Modern Church Architecture,” “My 
Work in a Swiss Country Parish.” 


Professor P. C. Hayes has discovered a 
deserted city in Mexico. The people prob- 
ably paid the taxes as long as they could, 
and then moved.-—American Lumberman. 


* * 


There will also be an afternoon session with reports 
from the various countries on the actual 
situation in Religious and Church Life. 


Professor: “‘Robert Burns wrote, ‘To a 
Field Mouse.” 

Voice (from rear of room): “‘Did he get 
an answer?’—E xchange. 


Lectures will-be given in English or German;— 
translated extracts of the lectures wi i 
LOST— Glasses in black case walking bes pit 
from 21st and John to Central Park. 
Reward.—Advertisement in Superior (Wis.) 
paper. 


The fee for the course is $2.00; full pension 
6 Swiss franes a day. 


* 
eee 


In the last analysis Federal aid is just Applicati : 
; ication 
taking money from the people and giving it Sto ine Secretaria A. R. F., 


back to them.—Duluth News-Tribune. 


= 27 Nieuwe Gracht, Utrecht, Holland. 


Maybe, one of these days, the citizen 
who doesn’t get a pension will be a curi- 
osity.—St. Joseph News-Press. 
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